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A full REPLY to the mo? material Rf cle: 
from RE As ON or REVELATION; that have been 
_urged-again{Fit, either by the Reverend Mr. Bis, Mr. 
Norman, Mr. Milar, the nameleſs Author, the Author of 
As Aſtra, or * Mr. Eliot. 
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IE made it evident, ſays Mr. Fancourt; that thefContro- © 
ver ſy is not about God's Fore- knowledge of what Will cer- 
tainly be, but whether fuch Afions ought to be refluted Free, | 
| - Which were ever certain? — The Greatneſs of the Di- 

Vine Love further Vindicated, Pref. p. 1. 
. Mr. F ahcourt has propoſed, ſays Mr. AI illar, the main Ole 

Nun fudicioiſy —, ** Whether fueh Actions ought to 4e 

2 reputed free, 7585 dee ever certain? — All futur 4 S 

| free AQtions, future Contingencies, P. 112. 9 
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MN this inquiſitive Age, almoſt every 
WY Thing, whether civil or religious, has 
A) undergone a new and ſevere Exami- 
nation. Among other celebrated Dia 
ſputes in Theology, that concern 
God's Preſcience, and Man's FF 
will, has not eſcaped the Diſſuiſi 
„be Learned. Some, indeed are 
nenten, ready to cenfure it, as only cho cage 
about a metaphyſical Nicety; hut others (who hive taken 4 
nearer View of it, in its Nature and Conſequences) are of 42 
far* different Mind. The Controverſy, they conceive, will at 
laft- reſolve” into this important Queſtion, Mhether there be 
any Blame in Sin at all? Or, if am, to whom this Blame 
fairly belongs; whether to the Creator or the Creature? All 
Sides „it's true, are forward enough to pronounce the Divine 
Being ocent 5 but pronouncing and proving are tuo 
bt. 
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There are different Solutions upon this Head, Mr. Fan- 
court (in the Preface to Bis R ply to Mr. Millar) has ſet them 
in one View ; that every ( chuſe for himſelf the 
Seheme, which to him appears "moſt i e and conſiſtent. The 
Combitants in this Cauſe, according to him, may be divided into 
"two Claſſes, Neceſſitarians and Anti- neceſſitarians. The Ne- 


ceſſitarians we may ſubdivide into Decretaliſts and Anti- decre- 


taliſts. Te Decretaliſts contend for Fo R E-KNoOWwLEDGE | 


and DRC R EES both; and their Scheme, according to Mr. 


Millar's Account of it, runs thus, They hold, i ſt, That our 
accountable Attions were originally free, and not nec 

[“ The Angels that fell, aud our firſt Parents, . 2 
„ Millar, might really have" ab/tained from Sin, all Sin, 
and conſequently might have kept themſebves from Deſtru#tion; 
& and, Which is more, MIGHT REALLY have been 

cc py for ever.” (Vid. his Omniſcience of God lat; Pre- 
face, p. 4.) — 2dly, That yet our accountable Actions were 
ever fore-known and dectged.' [ If the Doctrine of the 
e Preſcience of all Events te clearly proven, ſays Mr. M., it 
« won't be very hard to infer the One from the Other. Ag 


5 3 <4 2 pe, the luiniſts gtneralls Fe 7 5 
66 Su Prgfeſence pan it; 
« þ r way,” perhaps it may "be 3, e 7 6 2 


Pr —.— of hs Reformed Churches fates, &c. Pref. p. 14. ) 
— Tho', .zdly,. whatever: is fore-known and decreed, they 


fax, is nęceſſary. [ According to the DiſftinAion, which Bi- 
ed Burnet 27 it jo ſacred amongſt uw [Calviniſts,] it 
c, favs My. M., impoſſible for him [Adam] not to fall, 


denſu compeſito, taking. all Things together, becauſe it 


K knowledge 


Wear impotible | hat Ge eee be e or bis Dacre 


Suſtrate.”] Vid. bis Omniſcence, Q. Pref. p. 13. 
4 kg Anti-dectetaliſts contend for 4 F ORE-KNOWLEDGE 
without, a Decree ; and their. = according to Mr. 
Blits, i thig, — They maintain, lt 1. That ail ur accountable 


Actions were Ever fore-known the he never decreed 
them. [ Mr. F.'s N Mr. B. is, That the A. 


« mighty fore-knows Nothing, but what be — decreed, — 
<« And if this was ſo, Jays he, linie that it it not ſo) 
& the « Conſequence indeed wou'd be unguiilahle, that Fote- 


implies the Events to le phyfually — J. 
(Lid. Mr. Bliſs, his Let. p. 34. — adh N free 
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Actions might never have been; tho it 20as ever fore known 
that they wou d be. [ An Action, 55 Mr. B., which is 
& the Object of the Divine Preſcience, depends the free 
&« Choice of the: Creature for its Exiſtence ; that is, the Crea- 


« yyre may or may not do it, as he thinks fit. . Ibid. H. N. 


— Tho', 3dly, whatever God fore-knows, (they are forced 
4 acknowledge) muſt be, and cannot but be. [ On Sup- 
« poſition Sin will be” ( which Mr. B. allows to be univer- 


ally true 9 what God T - „it will be, ſays bes 


« it muſt be, it cannot but be,” And again, An 
« Action fore-known by God, i a * tho not by the 
« ſame kind of Neceſſity, come to paſs ; it 10as predetermi- 
« ned abſolutely; or ſo, as that in the * I impulſive Senſe it 
« muſt and cannot but be,” p. 7 
But the Anti-neceffitarian Scheme runs thus ; ; 1ſt, That our 
Attios, while free, are what we may prevent. * The Will 
« of moral Creature, ſo far as it is accountable,” ( ſays 
Mr. Fnacourt, who it of this Claſs) ** is a free Agent, i. e. 


« if either has or had a Power to act, 28 5 


« 4%, this or that.” (Vid. his Effay, 5. 1 * 


au Aitton which will be, none can prevent. 


« be, ſays the Jane Author, is certain; cal Nan db. 1 
« fixed ; what is fixed, is no longer free, but ne 


« And if i it toas ever true, that Sin not only-might, but wou'd 


44 8 it was ever fixed, it was ever 


4 nec ; it woa ever true that Sin mult be.” Ibid. p. 98.] 


— 3dly, what Gad ever decreed or foreknew, will be. 


[< We tell Men, you'll fey, God only decrees to permit, or be 
46 only infallibly foreknows theſe Things befare all Warlds.- F 
« But it is, in my Opinion, Jays Mr. A but a poor — ö 


«< to talk thus Since, after the Daub. i are unfolded, 


«© the Paint 8. FA the Idea is the fame, and carries in % 3 


* 2 at” a* Certainty, Infallibility, and Neceſſity, thar 

Sinful — ends Events ſhou d be, 105 the — abſo : 
90 1 Decree what) ( 
9 id there ire 


6 : des Dee . to > 53 Bond 45 Eve 7 72 

"= agree with you in it, ſays Mr. F . — Nay, very F 
< knowledge Fu an Event, (if the Fore-knowleage be aloe 
«ana 
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mi infallible) mut imply an equa! N ale, th it 
« Sod [or e not ene it. Yo "Thid. p. roo | 
y this Time, I think, it muſt be very "evident, That i Z'4 the 
Decreetaliſts be in the Right; All the 75 lanies in the Warld, 
with every guilty Circumſtance relating to them, were all certain 
and neceffary to be, before all Worlds; and that to have pre- 
vented any one of them, wou'd have been to have proved I x- 
FALLIBILITY fallible, and to have made void a Divine 
DtcREE'; Tho' the Lord of Hoſts have ſworn, laying, 
Surely as I have THOUGHT, fo ſhall it come td paſs ; 
and as I have PURPOSED, fo ſhall it ſtand, IG. 45. 24. 
| the Anti-decretaliſts be in the Right; all the . 
dr Witkedneſſes of the Creature were eternally certain, and 
fure 70 — previous 0 any Decree or Fore- knowledge of Gd; 
end cmnſequently a blind FATE, ſuperior. to, and uncontrou- 
lable by either Creature r Creator N ECESSARIL Y en- 
f, —— "Whereas, i tht Anti-neceſlitarians be in the 


Right; then Man is 4 moral Agent in the nobleſt Senſe ; 


and Grd hath given us an amazing Proof of bis infinite Wiſ- 
dom and Power, in contriving and making Creatures, that. 
bude by their Creator's Gift, and in Tinutation of his own excel... 
Ent Nature, a Principle of Self- deter. e May, and the 
Holinefs, Juſtice; Joodneſs, and "fe Gad will ap- 


pr, I the higheſt 33 what. ws '£0 believes and 
lere em tale. "ae . 


enn Eu 


5 De Buff US the be Lone 11 t0 WE the bot of 
Y {Brings Hot the vile eff iis by ſhewi ing, That every Crea- 
k Mi tered as a, countahle, has a Dominion over its own - 
Actions; "and that the Objectioms. urged from an eternal Cer- 
tainty of our Ae lun, "againſt their Freedom, :have 10 Founda- 
tion. tut in or Ig Tgnorance,,. 1 of the „Divine Attri- 
bates, r ar wont, 7 65 Moore ab/erwes..of the Plato- 
90 it 51 Sche 1961 men) 4% read out every, Attribute to as in- 
«Fnite Pf, as "we (an ; forgetting that one neceſſary 
<<) Menue of all "bis Attributes, That they be no further ap- 
ply Fim thun as they, imply Perfection. Thus the A. 
ra fübffantiation crept in, in Complement. to the 
rite 0 rats nce ; and thus the eternal Certainty of -aur - 
free Anz, jt 4 905 Falpable Contradiction) i in Complement 
to be Diva Omniſcience. An if it was any Ad of real 
Power to make 4 Thing to be, and not to be, at the ſame 
ime ; 


ky 


| The PREFACE. vii 
Time; or, any Act of real Knowledge 6 ſee a Thing to be, 
that it is not. Fare-knowledge of contingent Events 
cc . than that they are contingent). is (as an ingeniots 
& Correſpondent ell, obſerves) ſo far from being a Perfection in 
e any Being, l the Terms are ſtrictly underſtood,” there 


« can ſcarce be @ more contradictory Propoſition.” Which 
makes him to add, 1 take the whole of the Cauſe to reft here; 
« and cod never find a Medium between this, and that of 
& ſuch a Certainty as muſt deſtroy all real Contingency. . 
But Mr. Millar will tell us, „It is maniſaſt, there can be 
cc n eternal Fore-knowledge of Sin, (which is a contingent 
Event) but upon the Suppoſition that it will le; for "God's 
«<< Knowledge of what is only poſlible, /ays he, is not Fore- 
<« knowledge, nor. can it with any Truth or Propriety, be jo 
cc called. (Vid. his D. Omniſcience, &c. Pref. p. 3.) = 
But where's the Impropriety of calling the Knowledge of what 
the future Creature. will be A BL E \ to. do, Fore-knowledge, 
any more than the Knawledge of what the future Creature will 
do? It is true, nothing but the Knowledge of "a future Object, 
can, with any Truth or Propriety, be called Fare-ktiowledge. 


But then he ought to have remembred, that Powers may be fu- 


ture, ae well as Acts; and, conſidered as future, may be equally 
fore-known. His wifer Brethren were of this Opinion. God's 
& Preſcience or Fore-knowledge of Things thut may] came 10 
<« Paſs, (ſays. a zealous, Calviniit) deth go before the Detres; 
« — but tis Fore-knowleage, of Things that-{ſhall}- come to 
« paſs, muſt follow. the Decree.” . And I wonder * how Ar. 
M. cou'd read, and much more how he duud anſwer, Mr. F. 
third Letter; and yet over laut this remaridble: Btutation there, 
out. of Mr. Neſs's Antidote againſt. Arminianiim, publifotd 
with the unanimous Approbation ꝙ Dr. John Own, Mr. N. 
Lockier, and Mr. G, Griffith, [//quneh Calviniſts all. 
At. F, Eſſay, p. 85. and Mr. Neſs's Antidote, P. 10% 
CV 
oy ul], 20a. will certainly be. And the One as" well: as 
the Other, he Juppoſes 4 proper Object of Fore-knawledge.; 
Ja that the Diſtinction is neceſſary, 2095, it any t0 tate way 
the A. Pe their own Terms. And in this Senſe Ar. F. 
allewed from the Beginning, that Sin was euer fore- known; viz. 
9s an Event that might poſſibly be: hereafter, tho" not as an 
Edent which wou'd certainly be hereafter ; which is at much 
e 7 | as 
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4 the — them ſelues will ſay, except upon the Fuppoſition, 
2. F.. e 4% „ ih he let us hear 
F or Vat if conſidered, fays / 

% how = retreat to God's eternal — elne 
< tnowledge of Sin, as FUTURE, as to an impregnable 
« N. efs,, to gftabi/þ their Doclrine of God's eternal Deeree 

Sin, and that Neceſſity of ſinful Actions, which is de- 

ive of all Religion at once ; perhaps we ſhouw'd. nat jo 

44 N in to that unbounded, and (as T tate it) ground- 

<< leſs Notion of the Divine Preſcience ; ; nor think it oft La- 

«6 hour to examine again into the Reafons of God's eternal Fore- 

«> NA free Event as Fix'D and CERTAIN ; 79 

fee whether this Weapon may nut be fairly wrefted out of their 

«c « Hon ww Hd again, in the fame Paragraph, 1 

F. goes on) take away an cternul, infallible, and 

> * Fore-knowledge of an Event confeſſedly UNFIXED 

<«- (fach as Sin is allowed by moſt to be) and you flab Antinomi- 

cc aniſm and Atheiſm both to the Heart , You put it into the 
« Power of every common Chriſtian to plead offetfually the C 

<« of God's moral Perfettions, viz. his Holineſs, his Juſtice, his 
« Goodneſs and Truth; and to aff the tohole and eternal 
„Blame the Creature upon the Creature. But, fays he 
« grant them that ſingle Point, and they, 1 fear, will er 
6< triumph ove ol your drier, arid, e 

« Arguments, leave upon the holy and gracious God the infinite 
« Oui of being the firſt and principal Canſe of the Crea- 
<« tures Sin ant eternal Damnation; or (at L) run you upon 
„ o real and immutable Fatality.” (3d. bis Eflay, 5 75576.) 

ee is not, whether God 


Ether to be, or not to be? And Mr. Millar 73 
— — \ his loud Cn, as if his O 
yr Ou Fore- Eno Ee of Sint ener 
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The PREFACE. - ix 
rohen future and poſſible, and actually exiſtent, is nat the 
c ſame ; for when it is actually brought into Being, he dc- 
& quires a new manner of Knowledge of it ; for it is impolſi- 
« ble that the Conception of Futurity and attual Exiſtence 
c ſboub d be the ſame,” p. 265, Thus, with reſpect to our tree 
Volitions or Actions, 2chich were only poſſible, ill wwe our 
felves had done ſome Thing to make them certain: The God 
knew ( fays Mr. F.) and had a per fec! Scheme of all Poſſibi- 
lities from Etermty; yet his Conception or Knowledge 
of the fame Thing, when only poſſible, and when certainly 
future, 7s not the ſame ; for when it becomes certainly future, 
he acquires a new manner of Knnwleage of it, it being impoſſible 
that the Conception of only poſſible, and certainly future, 
ſhou'd be the ſame Conception. | 

But be this as it will, what Account the Deiſts can find in 
this Hypotheſis, 7s beyond my Capacity to comprehend. Yet the 
Reverend Mr. Bliſs is pleaſed to tell his Friend, “ It gives him 
c no Surpriſe, that the Deiſts he was ſpeaking of, eagerly em- 
& brace Mr. F.'s Scheme,“ p. 1. It is ſurpriſing unto me, 
Fowever ; let us have his Reaſon therefore : “ It ſerves their 
« Purpoſe, he ſays, as it undermines a cgent, and, as ſome 
e pretend, the only Argument for Chriſtanity, That from 
& Prophecies.” at, the only Argument! Neither Mr. 
Bliſs nor his Friend, J hope, are of the Number of theſe Pre. 
tenders. For Nothing 1s more certain, than that the Chriſtian 
Revelation, as well as that by Moſes, wou'd have ſtood immo- 
vable, upon the Baſis of Miracles alone, joined with the Purity 
of its Doctrines, had there been never a Prediction beides for 
ts Support. But how ages it undermine the Argument from 
Prophecies ? Why, fays Mr. B., © ty ſuppoſing none ee S 
e jn the Old Teſtament 79 have been abſolute, tut all 0 fa 


© depended on one Condition or another.“. Bur what if this be 


a Suppoſition of his own, and what Mr. F. never ſuggeſted © 
Then all is well till, and the Deiſts are diſappointad. All that 
"be Pleads for is this; Events that are abſolutely foretold, and 
" muſt be, cannot ab/olutely depend on mere Contingenties, that 


nch never be. Thus Je explains it in the Preface of His 


_ Such Prophecies (Jays he) as ate referable to the wn 
moral Agents, ure either only conditional, according to the 
Fgredt Standard, laid down by Gol bingſeſt, with reſpeci to 

AS (B) | "4 WY the 


 - TI66 PREFACE 
* the Prediftion of National Judgments and Mercies, Jer. 
„ 18. 7, — to. Or, if the Prediction of fuch Actions be 
«& abſolute and peremptory, the Actions themſelves are no 


« longer free, what may or may not be, but are abſolutely 


e determined naw, and muſt be.“ — 
So that it is enough for his Purpoſe, that every Prophecy 
be either conditional or abſolute, either one or the other; 
and that if the Prediction be abſolute, the Action predicted is 
nut now free, what the Creature can prevent, but fixed and 
neceſſary. And is he alone in this? The learned Dr. Crew, 
aking of an abſolute Prophecy, calls it “ A Declaration of 
* the Divine Preſcience, looking at any Diſtance through a 
% Train of infinite Cauſes known, and unknown to us, upon a 
& ſure and certain Effett.” And then, as a Conſequence of this, 
he os Hat the Being of Prophccies” (meaning fuch as are 
abſolute) “ fuppoſeth the Non-being of Contingents ; for tho there 
& are many Things which ſeem to us to be Contingents, yet were 
cc they ſo indeed, there cou'd have been no Prophecy” [i. e. 10 
abſolute Prophecy, which he ſeems to ſuppoſe all Prophecies to 


be e] © And there can be no Contingent ſeemingly ſo looſe and in- 


% dependent, but it is a Link of ſome Chain.” (See his Coſmol. 
Sacra, Lib. 4. Ch. 6.) j 

Mr. Millar has ſome Remarks upon this Head, which it 
may be proper a little to examine here. In the Preface of his Book 


of the Divine Omniſcience, he tells us, 
fer e That that which Mr. F. calls the great Standard, 


romiſes and Threatnings ; and therefore does no way anfiuer 


« N End, p. 6. But in this, I find, the famous Downame and 


hie to differ ; who males all fuch to be Prophets, © as by Infpi- 
ration did FORE TEL L Zhe Ruin of Sin, and the Reward 

X. of Virtue.” (Ser his Doctrine of the Bible, p. 1.) That 
ineveh /hould be deftroy d, was a Threatning; and yet (ac- 


« of Jonah, ./ays he, th it be placed here in the miaſt ofthe 
a tis Bw Scripture, yet it is rather, an Hiſtory thas 
4 Prophecy.” But thenhe adds, . One Line of Prediction 
& there rsin it, Yet forty Days and Nineveh ſhall be over- 
- thrown.” (See his Expoſition of Jonah, the Introduction.) 


* Prophecy taken firifth 1s, Jays the fame Commentator, the 
e foretelling of Things to come.” (der Vol. 4. Preface, 


2 N P. 10 


& Jer. 18. is not 4 Standard of Prophecies at all, but of 


"cording zo Mr. Henry) it a d Prophecy . This Book 
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han d intend a Prophecy that 5 certain, ſuppoſing the Condi- 
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2. 1.) Theſe Things to come bring the Reward of Virtue or 
the Puniſhment / Vice, alters not the Caſe : It is Prophecy 


Hill. — Confult Acts 3. 23. 2 Cor. 13. 2. — Now theſe pro- 


phetical Threatnings and Promiſes Mr. M. himſelf acknowledges, 
are not abſolute, but conditional. The Promfes and T hreat- 


„ rings there intended, relate, ſays he, only to temporal, na- 


e tional Proſperity, as the Reward of publick and general 


tional Judgments, as the juſt Puniſbment of general, pre- 
vailing Sin and Impenitence among any People; which are 


6 always to be underſtood with this Limitation” [1, e. with this 


Virtue or Repentance in any Kingdom; or to temporal, na- 


Condition] ©* according to the plain Declarations of the Word, 


% and the general Senſe of the Fuſtice and Gooaneſs of God, 
« whith all Nations ſeem to have had ſome Apprehenſions of.” 
(Ibid.) — As to what he adds, with reſpect to fuch Promiſes 


and Threatnings; That they “ neither ſuppoſe nor imply the Fu- 


« turition of any particular Thing, but only declare the Connexion 


« between Obedience and Happineſs, Sin and Miſery,” p. 7. 
it is very true, and is exactly Mr. F.'s Senſe ; and the Diſtinc- 


tion is of great Importance in the preſent Controverſy, and under 
the preſent Head : They denote not an abſolute, but only a 
conditional Futurition of fuch Things. See Mr. F.'s Eſſay, 
p. 136, — 139, — Mr. M. goes on; In the Paſſage re- 
&« ferred to, there is, ſays be, no Prediction of any Thing, 


that the Nations ſpoken of wou'd do,” (who ſays there is ?) 


&« but only of \what God wou'd'do, [i. e. a Prediction of what 


God wou'd do] © in Conſequence of their Carriage, whether 


good or bad.” Very right, And therefore we (all it con- 


_ ditional.” But by the bye ; if it was only a Prediction of what 
' God woru'd do, it was, however, a Prediction notwith/7and- 


ophetical, Ar. M. himfelf being Fudge; tho he had told us 
bu Juſt befere, That it is not a Standard of Propbecies 
0 at all. f Fe . 8 


His (2d) Remark is this ; © If by only conditional, Mr. 
% FE. means uncertain, it is ſelf-evident that an uncertain 


ing, even by bis own Coufeſſion. So that this great Standard, at 
left contains Promiſes and Threatnings that are predictive or 


8 


« Prophecy, i. e. a Prediction of an Event, which the Pro- 


<« ghet doth not certainly foreſee, is, at beſt, but a Conjetture,” 
p. 7. But what if by py rea that's only conditional, Mr. F. 


on; 


4 


2 l ST > 
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tion; then it is well ſtill : For then the Prophet may certain- 


ly foreſee the Connexion between them, th the abſolute Fu- 
turition of the Event be yet uncertain, or rather, not true. 
But to paſs on to Mr. M.'s W 
(3d) Remark. © F by abſolute Mr. F. intends no more 
c“ than certain, it is manifeſt, ſays he, that every Prediction is 
e thus abſolute, , it be true.” But here we muſt diſtinguiſb; 
By an abſolute Prediction, Mr. F. means fuch a Prediction as 
ſuppoſes the ablolute Futurition of the Thing predicted, or the 
abſolute Certainty of the Event: J/hereas by a conditional 
Prediction or Prophecy, he intends only ſuch a Prophecy as ſup- 
poſes a Certainty in the Connexion, or that the Connexion 
between the Event and the Condition 7s certain, but not the 
Certainty of the very Condition, upon which the Event de- 
ends. PE | 
His (4th) Remark follows ; * No. Prophecies, ſays Mr. 
% M., are fo abſolute, as to foretell that this or that /hall be, 
& whatever the free Agent does; — Such a Notion is as fooliſh 
ce 48 it is falſe.” True, ſuppoſing the Event to depend abſolute- 
ly upon our Free- Agency. However, ſome Prophecies are jo abſolute, 
even with Mr. M. himſelf, as to foretel, that this or that the 
free Agent will do, at a Time that he may never do it; and yet 
what will be, he owns muſt be, and cannot but be. But is it 
either Wiſdom or Truth to talk at fuch a Rate? Is it not all 
one as to fay, Freedom is not Freedom? Or, that a Pro- 
Phecy which muſt be accomtpliſagg, may never be accompliſhed 
A Language that is as unſcripküral, as it is irrational. | 
His (5th) Remark proceeds thus; © No Actions of moral 
£ Agents can be ſo peremptory, (upon Mr. F.*s Principles) 
as not to be free. For if the Agent is free, he may act or 


ec not; if /o the Action may not be: And if it muſt be, ſince 
4 g neceſlary Agent is a Contradiction in Terms, Mr. M. 


ec A, who is the Agent? I anſivber; The Being that acts 
upon him : Unleſs (as he ſometimes ſeems to think) a fatal Neceſſity 
runs thr?” the whole Scale of Beings, from the Creature up to 
the Creator. For the Power that determines, and might not, 
is the Agent, is the Actor; the Being that is determined 


another, or that can only determine one Way, is rather actec 


upon, than active. A to Mr. Ms ' _— 
(6th.) And laſt Remark,” That “ whatever Mr. F. means 
7e ty the Aclion's being abſolutely determined now, it is plain, 


( they | 


- 


- 
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te they muſt be ſo determined by ſome Thing or other, either be- 
ce fore, or by the Prediction.” I ſuppoſe. Mr. M. means, by 


ſomething or other before the Prediction, or by the Predictiun 


itſelf. If ſb, right. And therefore we ſay, it cou'd not be de- 
aca ie og. 8 that did 5 exiſt, 45 1 after the Predic- 
tion + Unleſs an Event may be fixed, and not fixed, deter- 
mined and not determined, at the ſame time. See more upon 
this Head, in Mr. F.'s Letter to Mr. Norman, p. 26— 30. 
and in bis Eſſay, p. 134, 135. In the mean time, this (1 
conceive) is very plain, That either the Contingency of the E- 
vent, or the Abſoluteneſs of the Prophecy, nuſt be given up. 
But to return to Mr. Bliſs : He tells his Friend, ** He 

c owns himſelf ſurpriſed at Mr. F., that he ſfhou'd lay 
<« ſ much Streſs upon his Hypotheſis, as if the Whale of 
« Religion depended upon it.” My, can there be any 
Religion, without Liberty ? Or, any Liberty, where only 
one Side is poſſible ? 7/hich the eternal Certainty, or. cer- 


tain Preſcience , what they call contingent Events, plainly 


1mplies. - This, I know, he calls, A denying of One Attri- 
bute to ſecure the reſt. But it behoves him to conſider, whe- 
ther he himſelf, in diſputing it, does not, in Effect, deny many 


Attributes, II mean the Juſtice, Goodneſs, and . Holineſs of 


God] to ſecure only the Name of One, that is, the imaginary 
Perfection of knowing Nothing to be Something. 30 

I will not enquire, whether it univerſally holds (however it 
may be as far as Mr. B.'s Acquaintance goes) that there is 


« no Likelihood of Antinomianiſm's gaining Ground amongft. 


«' us.” Yet this I may venture to ſay, I his Obſervation 


here be true, it is becauſe the Liberty of the accountable 


Creature is now better underſtood qnd defended than in Times 
Paſt. Tho how to defend it upon his. Principles, that all uur 


freeſt A7ons were always abſolutely certain, and ever infal- 
libly fore-known as ſuch, 2s ro great a Paradox for me to 


underſtand ; eſpecially, ſince what will certainly be, he hinyelf 
acknowledges muſt be, and cannot but be, p. 69. — Beſides, 


how does it appear, that alnoſt every Chapter in the Bible 
ſtrongly reclaim (as he expreſſes it) againſt Antinomianiſm? 
But becauſe the Bihle every where ſpeaks of Sinners as in à State 
F Trial, and as capable (with the Help it reveals and tenders) 
F preventing their own eternal Deſtruction. — And yet a 
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o being Judge. And £ ſay the Calviniſts, who generally 
wtend, not only that all Events, even the moſt ſinful and penal, 
Tere ever decreed, but that the Decree makes them all N E- 
CESSARY. (Sze Mr. Millar's fir? Preface, p. 14.) Tho 
indeed, to fhew how dextrous Mr. Millar 7s, at plucking down 
with one Hand, what he builds up with the other, at other 
Times he tells us, Every Man who afts freely, knows he 
4 may act, or not; and [that] — the Conſcience of every 
& Sinner, even the moſt wicked Wretch upon Earth, wit- 
4 neſſjeth, that there is not any Sin, which is inevitably com- 
« mitted by him, but that he hath POWER ENOUGH 0 
4 abſtain from it.” (See his future Contingencies, p. 114.) 
S0 that, wou'd he be conſiſtent with himſelf, he muſt grant us, 
either that ſome Men are damned for no Sin of their own ; or, 
that every Man has (or at leaſt had) Pow ER ENOUGH 70 
prevent his own Damnation: Which is to give up the very 
Point Mr. Fancourt has all along been contending for, viz. 
That as we all need Saving Help, ſo Saving Help may be 
had by us all, even the moſt wicked Wretch upon Earth 
not excepted, OY | | | 
But how to reconcile this, with an eternal and infallible Pre- 
Keience or univerſal Decree, particularly that of an abſolute, in- 
conditionate Reprobation, j; incumbent upon others to ſhew. 


In the mean Time, T /ball Teaue the impartial Reader the Judg- 


ment of that great Man, Dr. Cudworth, upon this laſt Head. 


Having thus declared ( 7 he) the Amplitude and Extent of 
7 


* the Liberty of Man's Will in all its refpeftive Capacities, I 
* hall now mani feſt and ſhew how it's taken away ly aſſerting 
« and maintaining of ayconditionate Decrees ; which will be 

Ns if we 7 that bath the Prede- 


e firuttion, neceſſarily pervades and caſts a fatal Influence upon 
te their whole Lrves. I mean, ( ſays be) that that Deeree in- 
«* wpindbly orders and d ple, the: Aftions of Men to their reſec- 
4 tive Ends ; 75 that he who N ta Happineſs, ſhall 
« certainly and neceſſarily be good, and the other who 1s deſtin d 
* to Perdition, ſhall inevitably be wicked and vitious. — A 

« of which Doctrine (he goes on) we have delivered to us b 

« Zanchy in theſe Words: Non dubitamus itaque confiteri 


« ex immutabili Reprobatione neceſlitatem peccandi, & 
=} | h £ T quidem 


- 
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« quidem, fine reſipiſcentia ad mortem uſque peccandi, | 
< eoque & æternas pœnas dandi, reprobis incumbere. (Vid. 
« De Nat. Dei, cap. 2. in Reſp. ad Sophiſm.) That is, 
We doubt not to profeſs that from the immutable De- 
ce cree of Reprobation, there lies upon Reprobates a Neceſ- 
„ fity of Sinning, and that without Repentance, even un- 
«to Death, and confequently of ſuffering eternal Puniſh 
% ments. Piſcator likewiſe will aver the ſame, (s the 
« Doctor) and more if you defire it; In ſumma ſe tueri fate- 
cc tur, Deum abſolute decreviſſe ab æterno & efficaciter, ne 
c quifpiam hominum plus boni faciat, guam reipsd facit, 
<« aut plus mali omittat quam reipsd omittit : that is, That 
<« he defends this Concluſion, that God hath. etficaci- 
& ouſly from all Eternity ſo predetermined the Will of Man 
© to every individual Action, that none can do any more 
4 Good than really he doth, or omit any more Evil than 
“ ipſo facto he omitteth. (Vid. Ad amic. dupl. Vorſt. 
4 p. 175.) „Jo theſe (be proceeds) I ſball add Szydlovius 
« as the worſ? of the Three, Fateor & ipſe ad communem 
« Sentiendi conſuetudinem crudum nimis hoc videri 
<< Deum poſſe Blaſphemiam, Perjurium, Mendacium, Ec. 
„ imperare : quod tamen veriſſimum eſt in ſe, Qc. 
« that is, I confeſs that according to common Senſe, it 
e ſeems very crude to aſſert, that God can command Blaſ- 
„ phemy, Perjury, Lying, &c. which yet is moſt true in 
« itſelf, Now following theſe Principles, it is impoſſible ( fays 
« our learned Author) there ſhou'd be any fuch Thing as Virtue 
% and Vice exiſting in the World ; for all our Aftions, whether 
« Good or Evil, are the neceſſary Effets of an eternal Prindi- 
ce ple ating and ouer-ruling our Mills, and we are but the Inſtru- 
ments which that invincible Power makes uſe of for the doing 
. fuh and ſuch Actions, and can no more withſtand it, than the 
Sun ceaſe to make Day and Night. The Apoſtle ſpeaks af 
& Men receiving Praiſe of God for their good Deeds, (1 Cor. 
4. 5.) which Reajon cannot fathom, if their Wills are,necef- 
< farily determined ad unum (as dhe Moruliſis ſpeak) and adi 
* by.@ 8 and irreſſtibit Pawer. No Aan ever prni- 
ed the Sun far cirding the Earth, ar the Moon for keeping her 
nunc. becauſe it is impoſſible they ſhould do othernviſe,, being 
e deflitute of any ſpontaneous Principle, and carried by the -_ 
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< lent Stream of Matter: No more can any One praiſe of 


« difpraiſe the Actions of Mankind, when they have no Power io 


< do otherwiſe, but are inevitably determined to fuch and no o- 
<< ther; and can no more reſiſt, than the Plunets ſtop their conſtant 
« Gyres in the vaſt Whirlpools of Heaven, He that merits 
« Praiſe for doing.well,” (or, I may add, merits Blame for 
doing ill) it is upon this Account, that he might have done 
&.. otherwiſe : But when God by a phyſical Application of his 
«Power determines the Soul to aft thus, and leaves it not any 
« Power or Ability of reſiſting, all the Praiſe of that Action 
«© muſt be due to God himſelf, not to Man who was but an In- 
«< ftrument, and cou'd not avoid it. Nemo peccat in eo quod 
vitare non poteſt, /ays St. Auſtin, Neither can any Action 


<< whatever ( ſays Cudworth) be called a Sin in Man, becauſe he 


i not left a free Agent, but atis fatally and unavoidably, and 
<< cannot be diſobedient to that ſuperior Force that inafts his Will 
So that Murder, Adultery, Oppreſſion, Contempt of Govern- 
« ment, and whatever brutiſh Action there is elſe, cannot come 
under the Denomination of Crimes; but he that commits them, 
* may juſtly plead that he cou'd not avoid them, his Will being 


cc 
0 


* 


ſhould hinder the ſtronger and more powerful Bent and Reſolution 
« of Heaven. How then (the Doclor goes on) can God in Fu- 
<< ftice puniſh any Man for doing that which he could not 
ce help ? and, How can that be called a Sin, which- is the Ef 
« fett of a neceſſary Cauſe ? The Diſtinction between the Af? 
and the Pravity of the Af, the former of which God wills 
<« (ay they) and works in us, but not the latter, will ſtand them 
in no ſtead ; for in many Attions the Formality of Sin conſiſis 
in the very Act itſelf, as in Murder, Adultery, and ſuch-like 
« Thus the Eating of the forbidden Fruit was a Sin in itſelf, 
and we cannot diſtinguiſh between the Act and the Vitigſiiy; 
«© for the very Adi was forbidden, and the Formality , the 
% Crime conſiſted not in Adam or Eve's eating after any undue 
e manner; but ſimply and barely in the very Act of. Eating. 
<6" Ando in Sins of Omiſſion," this Diſtinetion likewiſe © fails; 
e nor (concludes the Doctor) will it free Almighty God from the 
<<. Tmputation of being the Author - of Iniguity and Vice. (Se 
Dr. Cudworth's Deus Juſtificatus, or, The Divine rue 


25 
JA 


never undetermined, and it was not poſſible that his weak Soul 
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neſs vindicated and cleared, againſt the Aſſertors of abſo- 
lute and inconditionate Reprobation, p. 184, — 188.) 

I. hall conclude therefore with the Words of Wiſdom ; Thou 
loveſt all the Things that are, and abhorreſt Nothing which 
thou haſt made; for never wou'dſt thou have made any 
Thing, if thou hadſt hated it, Viſd. xi. 23. 


June 6. 1733. 
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I. 25. for [Dr. Jackſon] r. [Mr. Jackſon.] — p. 70. 1. 4. 


after [nat] add [Here.] l. 14. for [ro cauſe] r. [a Decree to 
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To the Author of the Grub-ſtreet Journal. | 

Mr . B A VI U Sg ; 

HAVE ſeen your 134th Journal, dated 
Fuly 27th, 1732, and find by it, that 
Subjects of the niceſt Importance are ſome- 
times allowed a Place in your Paper. Hav- 
ing fince received ſome Remarks upon that 
— Part of it, intitled, In Ab/traf? of a lately 
hide Diſpute concerning Liberty and Preſcience, I muſt deſire 


* * 


you, if poſſible, to inſert them in your next. 


DIR | | 
HE Antrag which you was ſo kind to ſend me, I 
have carefully read. It relates, I ſee, to that celebra- 


ted Controverſy concerning God's Preſcience, and Man's 
 Free-will. As the Author writes with Temper, and like a 


ſincere Enquirer after Truth, I have, according to his _ 
| : - 


— 161 
Deſire, made a few Animadverſions upon it. If you think 
they may be of any Service in the Cauſe of Liberty, (with- 
out which we ſeem to be no better than conſcious Machines, 
capable neither of Virtue nor Vice, Praiſe nor Blame, Re- 
wards nor Puniſhments;) you have my free Conſent to 
publiſh them, when, and in what manner you pleaſe. 

This Gentleman confureshis Opponents to be ſhort, and not 
to fay one Word beſide thePurpoje. I ſhall therefore, without 
any further Introduction obſerve, 1ſt. That Mr. Fan- 

cou x (as is obvious to every unprejudiced and impaitial 
Reader) has allowed from. the very Beginning, tnat what 
was ever certain, was ever fore- norton. What he denies, is, 
that our free Actions were ever certain; or, that Actions, which 
were eder certain, can be free. His Reaſon is ſhort and 
plain; becauſe free Actions, by the Confeffion of both 
Parties, either may, or may not be. But when one vide 
is certain, the other Side is impoſſible, and cannot be; no 
more than what is certain can be falſe. Zo 

Therefore, 2dly, tho* “the Certainty of Fore-know- 
& ledge does not cauſe the Certainty of "Things, but is itſelf 
founded on the Reality of their [ future] Exiſtence ;” yet 

Fore-#nowledge, with him, implies a Certainiy in Things, and 
Certainty implies Neceſſity, and Neceſſity deſtroys Free- Agency. 

So that, 3dly, when the Author of the Arat contends, 
that © tho' Fore-knowledge implies a Certainty in Things, 

yet it is no other than ſuch a Certainty only, as would 
be equally in Things, tho' there was no Fore-know- 

'< ledge ;” this, I conceive, is ſaying nothing towards re- 
moving the grand Difficulty ; and ſeems calculated, not 

ſo much to eſtabliſh Pre{cience, as to deſtroy Liberty; not ſo 

much to evince God's Fore-tnowicdge of our free Actions, as 
that there are no free Actions to be fore-known. Which 
muſt, I am pretty confident, be the real Caſe, was his Ar- 

-gument in the next Paragraph juſt and concluſive, viz. 
Whatever now is, tis certain that it is; and [therefore] 

F< it was Yeſterday, and from Eternity, as certainly true, 

<< that the Thing would be to Day, as it is now certain 

that it is.” Whereas the preſent or paſt Exiſtence of a 

Thing is an Argument, indeed, that it was ever poſſible be- 
fore, not that it was ever certain. Let us ſuppoſe this 


- Gentleman's Aiſtract to have been a contingent or free Per- 
* formance 5 what, upon the whole, he either might, 5 
. NN might 


made ſo by an Act of the 


C2 ] 
might not have made: What Mr. F. aſſerts is, whilſt it 
remained free and contingent, it was at that time neither 
certain that he would, nor certain that he would not write 
it ; but only in his Power, as a free Agent, to have made 
either certain. For when his writing becomes certain, his 
not writing becomes impoſſible; becauſe what will be, muſt 
be, and cannot but be. 

This, I apprehend, is ſet in a very eaſy and convincing 


Light in the Appendix to his Letter to Mr. NoR MAN. 


W here, in the Compaſs of a Two-penny Pamphlet, that 
has undergone a third Impreſſion, you have (as I conceive) 
a clear and deciſive View of the preſent Controverſy. * T 


would ask, fays Mr. F. why can't we recall what is paſt ? 


© But becauſe to recall it, is to make it not paſt ; and fo it 
& would be both paſt and not paſt. Why can't we hinder 
«© what is? But becauſe to hinder it, is to make that it is 
© not; and fo it would be true that it is, and yet true 
that it is not. Why can't we do the thing that is im- 
„ poſſible ? But becauſe to do it, is to prove that it is poſ- 


„ ſible; and fo it would be both poſſible and impoſſible. - 


For the fame Reaſon it is, that none can prevent what 
c vill be; becauſe to prevent it, is to make that it will 
& not be; and ſo true, and not true, that it will be.“ P. 12. 

— I durſt undertake for him, that he ſhall venture the 
whole Controverſy upon this fingle Point, I hpether what- 
ever is now certain, was ever certain? And if our Author can 
fairly demonſtrate the affirmative, Mr. F. ſhall yield him, 


that what we call free Actions were ever certain, and cer- 


tainly fore-known from Eternity: Tho' how to prove they 
were ever free alſo, and what we might have prevented, 

will be the Queſtion. | | 3 | 
'4thly, Bare Preſcience, we'll grant him, has no In- 
6 fluence at all, upon any thing; nor contributes, in the 
leaſt, towards making it neceſſary, any more than the 
« {imple Knowledge of it, when it is done.“ But ſtill the 
Difficulty continues in its full Strength, how it came to be 
true [of Sin, for Inſtance, ] that it was ever certain, which 
od's Fore- knowledge always ſuppoſes. To ſay, it was 
Divine Will, ſtains the Divine 


Purity: To ſay, it was certain, antecedently to any Act of 
the Divine Will, is to make it in its own Nature neceſſary, 
and to eſtabliſh a fatal Neceſſity of all that we call Sin; 
3 | | | and 


1 5 
and in both Caſes the Free-Agency of the Creature is 
one. . 
6 5thly, As to what he adds, *Tis true; the manner 
< how God can foreſee future Things, without a Chain 
tc of neceſſary Cauſes, is impoſſible for us to explain di- 
& ſtinctly;” I anſwer, if he can ſolidly prove, that all our 
freeſt Actions were always future or ever certain, we'll allow 
they were ever 2 without giving him the Trouble of 
explaining it at all, and much leſs of explaining it diſtincicy. 
Let them be foreſeen in the Glaſs of the Divine Will, or by 
means of God's Eternity being atiually commenſurate to all Du- 
ration, and fo by the Preſentiality and Exiſtence of all Things in E- 
ternity, or any other way he pleaſes, we will not contend with 
him; tho' this (as our Author himſelf juſtly obſerves) is but 
to darken Difficulties with a ſhew of Knowledge, However, 
in the mean time, he would do well to explain a little more 
diſtincily, the Conſiſtency of what follows, viz. that . Cer- 
« tainty of Event does not, in any ſort, imply Neceſſity.“ 
Since, by his own Confeſſion, the Event that's certain, 
muſt be; elſe it is beyond me to underſtand his Meaning, 
when he asks, Will there not yet, in the Nature of 
& Things, be the ſame Certainiy of Event, in any one of 
<& our Actions, as if they were never ſo fatal and neceſſary 2** 
To conclude: What God infallibly toreknows, will be; 
the Actions of Free-Agents, whilſt contingent, only may 
be: and therefore are no more the Object of ſuch a Fre- 
knowledge, than a Square-Circle is. an Obje& of Power. 
He that can foreknow the one, I preſume, may, do the 
other. | 


Auguſt 2. 1732. Jam, Sir, Yours, &c. 


To 


| To the Printer of Berington's Evenine Pos r. 


1 S your Paper has Variety of Readers, a Va? 
rieiy of Suljects may make it the more genes 
rally entertaining. The following Letter is in 
Defence of free Agency; 2 Subject of the ut- 
| moſt Importance in all Controverſies, whe- 
ther Moral or Divine: Virtue and Vice, Religious and Irre: 
ligious, being only Names, if the Creature be not free, 
| I am, Nours, &c. 


| To Mr, ELIOT: 


"TY POE | 
BY yours of the 12th of Auguſt, publiſhed in the Grab- 
ftreet Fournal, | No. 137 ] you chuſe, I ſee, to conſi ! 
der your ſelf as a Second to the Author of the Ahſtract, in 


the Diſpute about Liberty and Preſcience. The Province 


you take upon you is ro demonſtrate, that Whatever is nom 
certain, was ever certain, And this you do, in Anſwer ta 
that Parr of my Remarks in the 136th Fournal, where F 
promiſed for Mr. Fancourt, That he ſhou'd venture the 
« whole Controverſy upon this ſingle Point. And if the 


« 4bſtrafier cou'd fairly demonſtrate it, Mr F. ſnou d 


„yield him, that what we call free Actions, were ever 
& certain, and certainly foreknown from Eternity; tho how! 
4 to prove they were ever free alſo, and what we might 
& have prevented, will be the Queftion.” Now, what 
you have to offer upon this Head, you ſay, is only by way 
of Blucidation, that you might, if + poſſible, ſer the Matter, 
in ſuch a Light as may carry Conviction. NN 
Let. us ſuppoſe, ſay you, a future poſſible Action, for 
Inſtance Mr. Fancourts anſwering theſe Reflettians; which 
ve will conceive as free and contingent, viz. chat it mays ' 
or may not he: But why do you ſuppoſe: his Anſwering 
to be fuure ; what will be, while it is copceived #8 an 
a 42 * Kaies 


Ls _ 
Action that may never be ? Is not this to beg the very Thing 
in Queſtion 7 Tou go on; © Of ſuch a Performance, 
© however, may it not be ſaid, that it is now certain that 
it will be, or that it will not be Yes; that be will do 
one of the two, is now certain: Doubtleſs, he'll anſwer, or 
not anſwer, But whether of the two, is yet uncertain ; ſup- 
poſiog either of the two as yet poſſible: Becauſe, when one 
fide is certain, the other fide is impoſſible; unleſs a Thing 
may be certain and nes certain at the ſame time. But 
you proceed; And whetherſoever ſhall happen, may it 
nor be ſaid, it was, eyer; as certain that it ſhou'd hap 
pen, —as it will be, after ir ſhall happen, that it did 
** happen ? I conceive nor; and my Reaſon is this, Of 
an Anſwer that bas been made, it can never be true that it 
has not been made; no more than an Action can be both poſt 
and not paſt: Whereas, of an Anſwer not yet made it is 
now true, or, at leaft, there was once a time when it was 
true, that it might not have been: Otherwiſe how was it 
at any time à free or contingent Action, what migbt or 
might not bave been ? Therefore when you add, © And as its 
% Raving happened, after it ſhall happen g will be no Ar- 
* gument-thar it was neceſſary it ſhoud bappen:;.werreadily . 
iu: Nat then the Reaſon is, becauſe its. bare having 
is no Argument, neither, that it was certain beg; 
fore that it ſnou d happen; the pat Exiſteace of a Thing 
being only an Argument that it was before ever poſſible, not 
that it was ever certain. But we can by no means allow yu 
what follows; Neither ougbt the Certainty of its being 
to happen before it ſhall happen, to be looked upon as at 
all implying any Neceſſity, or deſtroying free Agency: 
This Conſequence, I ſay; will not be allowed you, unleſs - 
it couꝰd be proved, that what is certain, may never be. For 
if what is certain, muſt be, (as Mr, Bliſs, Mt. Norman, Mr: 
Millar, and the nameleſs Author, have all yielded to Mg; -- 
Fancourt already) it will follow, that what is nam certain. 
was either not ever certain, or was ever neceſſary, as well 
as certain. And indeed, otherwiſe, how. can the 4. 
Nrafer's Obſervation hold, That © there is, in the Nature 
of Thipgs, the ſame Certainty of Event, in any one of 
* our Actions, as if they were never ſo fatal and neceſſary.” * 
— Or, I might argue thus, if what is now certain, was ever 


eere6in 5 then, by Paryy of Reaſon, Phat is now neceſary,. 1 


Was 


F vi 1. 


was ever neceſſary. And fince what is now certain, is now 
neceſſary, (unleſs, as has been obleryed, a Thing may be 
certain and not certain at the ſame time) it will follow, 
that our free Actions, tho' now certain, were on this account 
no more ever certain, than they were ever neceſſary. Bur 
that they were ever neceſſary, is contrary to the Suppoſi- 
tion, viz. that they were once contingent, what either mighe, 
or might not have been, Fro. iT 
The Fallacy, I conceive, lies here: You ſuppoſe an 
immediate Oppoſition between what will be, and what will 
not be; as if all Things that come into Exiftence were ever 
of one of theſe rwo Ranks, Whereas, as it is the Property 
of ſuch Effects, as depend upon an eternal Chain of neceſ- 
ſary Cauſes, that they were ever certain, or what ever wou'd + 
ble; (becauſe there never was a Time when any free Agent 
£ou'd come between, to prevent tlicir Exiſtence;) ſo ir ſeems 
to be the Property of contingent Events, or of ſach Actions 
4 depend upon free Agency, that they were ever poſſible in- 
deed, but no more, till ſuch time as the Agent itſelf hath 
done ſome Thing to make them certain, ij e. Of Actions that 
may, or may not be; or which may be either bus, or thus; it 
is not yet true that they will be, nor yet true that they wil 
not be, but only in the Power of ſome free Agent to make 
either true. Now, if neither Side be yet true, for God to 
view either Side as true, wou'd be to ſee more Things to 
be true than really are true; or to view that to be cer- 
tain, which is only poſſible: But Mr. Fancourt, as I take 
it, has ſufficiently expos d and confuted this plaufible Piece 
of Sophiſtry already, in his Rep/y to Mr. Millar, p. 54, 56. 
Aud as your Elueidation, being inſerted in a Weekly Paper, 
i will naturally fall under the Eye of many Thouland Rea- 
| ders, that have never ſeen that Book, you will bear with 
a me; if I do hit the Juſtice to tranſeribe his Words. 
| © Theſe two' Propofitions, ſays he, "Mr. M. will write 
«© again in this Controverſy 5 Mr. M. will not write aguin 
* in” this Controverſy; it miy be ſaid are, contre, 
* diflory Probofrions, and tefelone can neither be beth 
4 true, nor both falſe: Whereas," (ſuppeling his writin 
| „ again. to be now a contingent Action, what upon the 
bs * Whole either may, or may not be) what I affirm, ſays he; 
« is, they are only contrary Propoſitions; and tho both 
. Sannot be true, they may be both falſe, i, e; Iris as ver 
e fy neh hes 
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e' neither true that he will write again, nor true that ke 
2 will not, but only true that he may do either; or in his 
« Power as a free Agent to make either true. And a lit: 
. tle lower, 

This, ſays Mr. F. being the Hinge upon which the 
© whole Controverſy turns, give me leave, for Varie. 
* ty's Sake, to illuſtrate the Matter with another Exam- 

oe, viz, of Cain's murdering Abel. And here to be con- 
4 eradiRory, the Propoſitions, ſhon'd not run thus, [it is true 
„ that] Cain will murder Abel; or [it is true that] Cain 
pill not murder Abel, For (as he argues a little before) 
4 fince whilſt ene Side is true, the other Side, by Mr. M's 
% own Confeſſion, is certainly falſe; this latter muſt be 
impoſſible to be true, and conſequently is not cont ingent; 
« unleſs a Thing can be both falſe and true, at the ſame time,. 
* He proceeds. But to be contradictory, the Propofition 
© ſhould run thus, Ie was ever true, that Cain wou d murder 
. Abel, or, it was not ever true, that Cain wou'd murder Abel; 
I ſay, it was not ever true, tho? eventually he did murder 
* him, The a#ua! Murder proves indeed, it was always 
« poſſible, what might be; not that it was always certain 
* what wou'd be, otherwiſe it wou'd never have been in 
his Power to have prevented the Murder. — As it is one 
<* Thing to ſay, Mater is hot, or not bot: One of them is. 
% certainly rrae, the other as certainly falſe. And another 
© Thing to lay, Hater is hot, or cold. Theſe can't, in- 
% deed be both true, but they may be both falſe; for it 
£ may be neither bor, nor cold, but /ake-warm only.” 

Mr: Millar wou'd do well to lay his Axe to the Root, 
and try bis Strength heie- To what Purpoſe is it to mul- 
xiply Volumes, fall of devouring Words. The Abſtradter 
and your ſelf are truly imitable in this Particular, by whoſe. 
© Candour and good Conſideration (to return your Civility] 
de the Controverſy about Liberty and Preſcience is brought 
+ into ſuch a Compaſs, that, notwithſtanding the Abſtruſe⸗ 
«© neſs of the Point, a Man may pretty well ſee where he 
Eis; and almoſt hope to come to a Reſolution.” 

1 mall wait your Anſwer; who am, SIR; 


"Aug. 32, 2732 Tour moſt obediens bumble Servant, Sc: 
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A Second LETTER 70 Mr. ELIOT. 


„N. 


N my Reply to your Elucidation, Sc. TI have, I think, 
demonſtrated, That our free Actions were not always 


certain, but are only poſſible, till we our ſelves 


bave 


done ſomething to make them certain, Now Mr. F.'s 
Opponents do, with one Conſent, allow, © Thar in 
Reality Things are ſuppoſed CERTAIN, before they are 
known or forelnown. Bur I deſign a more particular Exa- 
mination of this great Subject, the Free Agency of accountable 
Creatures; and to defend ir againſt the moſt material Ob- 


jections, ferch'd either from Reaſon or Revelation. 
therefore let the firſt Queſtion be this; 


And 


Queſtion 1: Mhether an accountable Creature MuUsT 


BE a free Agent? | 


It is the Affirmative I undertake to prove. But before I 
mention my Reaſons, it mayn't be improper to explain a 
little the Terms themſelves, and to ſlate the Queſtion more 


diſtinctly. 8 


1. The Creatures we are treating of are intelligent Beings, 
or Beings endowed with theſe two Principles, the Undere 


ſtanding and Will. The Underſtanding is given us 
Director and Adviſer, but not for an abſolute Lord or 
Tis the Will that is properly the moral Principle, or 


. 


for a 
Ruler. 


moral 


Agent Within us; and what therefore we are chiefly to con- 


ſider in this Place. 


2dly, An accountable Creature is ſuch a thinking Being as 
is capable of Virtue and Vice, of Praiſe and Blame, of Res 
wards and Puniſhments ; i. e. as is. ina State of Trial, or 
under a moral Government ; Which is a Government by 
Laws, enforced by proper San ions, and inſtituted for the 


common Good. 


.3dly, An Agent. in the Queftion before us, is one that 
has a Self. determining Power, or a Principle of moving i: 


fell. Me that js nor in ſuch 2 Senſe an Agent, does d 
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' thing, can do Nothing: Proper Act ion is above his Sphere ; 


he is paſſive in all his Motions. So that if at any Time he 
moves wrong, it is becauſe he is moved wrong; and the 
Fault, if any, muſt be imputed to that Self. moving Principle 
that direct and determines his Motions, ._ 

 4thly, All Free- Agency is oppoſed to Neceſſity. Now that 
is ſaid to be neceſſary, which muſt be ſo, and cannot be other- 
wiſe. And the Neceſſity is differently denominated, accord- 
ing to the different Cauſe: or Reaſow of it. If it be a Neceſ- 


_ fity or Obligation that ariſes from the Laws of one that hs 


an Aushority over us, and a Right to command, it is a moral 
Neceſſity; i. e. in ſuch a Cale it is morally neceſſary, or 4 
plain Duty for us to obey. Free-Agency is not inconſiſtent 
with this Kind of Neceſſity, bur it is rather necefſary we 
ſhou'd be free, that we might be under Law, and really 

accountable, — If the Neceſſity ariſes from the inward Male. 
and natural Conſtitution of the intelligent Being, it is call d 
an internal or natural Neceſſity, But if it ariſes from any 
out ward Conſtraint, or Reſtraint, (eſpecially if it be apparent) 
then we ftile it an external or forcible Neceſſity —W hen an 

Agent is free from an outward Neceſſity, or 'a Neceſſity of 
Force; but yet what it chuſes, it is under an innard or na. 
tural Neceſſity to chuſe; this Freedom (if it deſerves the 
Name of Freedom) is called a Liberty of Spontaneity, or 
Poluntarineſs: Thus the Actions of the Soul are (aid to be 
free with this ſpontaneous or voluntary Freedom, when it 
purſues any Object, performs any Act, or chuſes any Plea- 
ſure, tho? ir cannot but purſue, perform and chuſe them. 
In this dilute Senſe of the Word, every Act of the Will zz, _ 
and muſt be free; for every Act is ſpontaneous and voluntary; 


or, in other Words, every Ad of the Will is an Ad of the 


_— But this is not the Liberty we are now diſputing 
about. ' | 4 

gthly, The Free- Agency before us is oppoſed to each Kind 
of Neceſſiiy, viz, both inward” and outward. And it is 
called a Liberty of Indi fference or Choice. Wharſoever is 
any way neceſſary cannot in this Senſe be called free: When: 
ſoe ver the Will is neceſſarily determined to any Act or Ob- 
ject by any Thing without or within itſelf, it has not a 
Liberty of Choice or Indifference,” which lies in a Power" 10 
ack ot wet to a; or, to act this ox that. 8 


6:My 


[IF ] 

Stihl, Tho' in the Nature of Things the 7771 is the chief 
Agent, and Valition. is Action in the propereſt Senſe ; yet we 
ſometimes diſtinguiſh between a Liberty of Volition, and a 
Liberty of Aion, The one is a Liberty of the Will; the 
other is rather a Liberty of the inferior and executive 
Powers. Tis this Freedom of Volition or chuſing, which 
is properly the Liberty of an intelligent Being, and neceſſary 
to make ns accountable Creatures g and not the Freedom of 
the inferior Powers from a Neceſſity of Nature or Force in 
acting, or in executing the Determinations of the Will. 
There are many Caſes, where the Mill may be fice to chuſe 
but the Mas is not free, or at Liberty to act. Thus (as an 
ingenious Writer upos this Subject illuſtrates it) a Perſon 
whoſe Mouth is ftopp'd, may chuſe to ſpeak or to keep Si- 
lence; he is free to chuſe either, ſo far as bis Volition goes; 
but he is not free to do either. For be bas not a Power to 
ſpeak, if he did chuſe it; but is under a; Neceſlity to keep 
Silence. | LOL 

7thly, It is indeed a Diſpute with ſome, whether every 
real Agent be not a free Agent? i. e. Whether a Liberty of | 
Indifference or. Choice does not enter into the very Idèa of 
proper Agency ? Or, whether any thing can in ſtrictneſs be 
an active Principle, that is not free; that has not a Power 
to a& or to ſuſpend its Act; or to act thus or thus, But 
be this as it will, we chuſe to put the Queſtion not about 
the Agency only, but about the Free Agency of accountable 
Creatures; becauſe Uſe has prevailed to call many Things 
(both natural aud artificial) active Beings, that ate formed 
for Motion; tho the Activity with which they ate en- 
dowed, was impreſſed upon them in their firſt Formation, 
either by Nature or by Art; and tho' their Principle of 
Motion be not indifferent and free, but determined to on 
Side only. We are gow ſpeaking of, Beings that are ſteict. 
ly. free, whether they will (for Inftance) chuſe to bonouf̃ 
God their Maker, or diſhonour him; to do good to their 
Neighbour, or to do him hurt; to keep themſelves: ſober,” 
or. to make themſelves drunk ö that have à Power ta 
ehuſe or reſuſ which they pleaſe; and therefore for which: 
they are truly accountable... 13 FR | 


. "Sebly; As the Will has a Power to chuſe or to refuſe, ito” 


chuſe one Thing. or the contrary'; ſo it has a Power to fix / 
its: Choice, 10 make it abiding and peſevering. And if ir 
By 9 SS was 


16 
was not ſoz why do we ſay, ſuch a one is a re/olv'd Man © 
Why do we endeavour to come, in any Caſe, to a fixed Re- 
ſolution > Why are we commanded to be ſtedfaſt, un- 
moveable ? Why is Salvation promiſed unto ſuch, as en- 
dure unto the End? And why does the Pſalmiſt humbly 
boaſt, My Heart is fixed, my Heart is fixed? Nay, upon 
the contrary Hy potheſis, we cou'd never be certain, our 
Wils wou'd chule the ſame Thing twice, or two Moments 
together; the 3777 wou'd be a Principle liable to an ecer- 
nal Flutter, but uncapable of any ſteady Purpoſes or Pur- 
ſuits whatſoever. ; 

gebly, The Way in which the Choice of the Will is 
uſually made, and its Fixedneſs is generally introduced, is by 
an Application of the Mind to Light and Evidence. And 
that intelligent Beings may not, by a Miſapplication or 
Neglect of the Light and Evidence that ſurrounds them, 
make a wrong Choice, they have, conſidered as accountable, 
a Power to ſuſpend the Ad of their Choice from being de- 
termined for or againſt the Thing propoſed, till they have 
Examined, whether, in its Nature and Conſequences, it be 
proper to make them happy, or no. And now, that they 
might not be fatally deceived, their kjnd Creator has took 
Care, that ſuch Reaſons for their Duty, and on the Side of 
their real Happineſs, ſhall ever be in their Reach, as ſhall 
_ vaſtly ourweigh, in themſelves, any Thing they can fairly 
put in the oppofire Scale againft them. And God bas 
iven them a Power to put theſe Reaſons under their own 
ye, al as well as ſome, and to obſerve the Difference upon 
the }hole. And as © the Will can do no more, than pur 
itſelf as ir can, under the Influence of Light and Evidence, 
of Motives and Eacitements ; lo, if their be nothing in 
the Object thus preſented, thus perceived and weigh'd, to 
aſcertain their Choice, or to render their Choice fixed and 
© Ready, the Will muſt remain, after all, a fantaſtical, whim- 
fical Power: And whether it chuſes wel or il, can be no 
more virtuous or vicious in its Choice, than the lucky ot 
unlucky, but caſual! Concourſe of Atoms; or than the 
Elina Determinarions of Chance or Fortune are ſo. In- 


deed, if there is no ſuperior Fitneſs or Goodneſs in Things, 


or if it cannot be diſcovered by the Underſtanding, bur the 
Objects propofed appear, upon the beſt Enquiry, equaly 
fr or good ; there the Will is left without a Guide or Di- 


” 


aw — 
| ; | M 


rector, and therefore if it will chuſe at all, it muſt make 


its Choice by its own arbitrary Determination. But then 
ſach a Preference or Choice is neither goed nar bad; worthy 
neither of Praiſe nor Blame, of Rewards nor Puniſhments ; 


and ſo it is not ſuch a Choice for which we are accounta- 


ble; our chung or refuſing being, in ſuch Circumftances, 
pertedtly indifferent; i. e. it was abſolutely indifferent, 
whether of the two, we choſe; tho' it might nat be altoge- 
ther indifferent, whether we choſe, or no. One of the two 
might be a Duty to chuſe; tho? which of the two, wou'd be 


indifferent, i. e. ſuppoſing an equal Fitneſs. 


'10thly, As the Will bas a Power, not only to chaſe, but to 
fizz its Choice; ſo this fixed Choice (uſually, if not al- 
ways) becomes a fixed Rule to its own Conduct, till a 


different Face of Affairs ſhall invite it to freſh Enquiries, 


and other Reſolutions The Will ſtands bound as it were 
by its own Act or Choice, till a new State of Things preſen- 
ted, or a Review of the old State, (brought on by ſome 
Diſappointment, unexpected Incident or Occurrence) ſets 
it free again from the Laws it had made unto itſelf — If 
the ſuperior Fitneſs or Goodneſs of Things direct, and in- 
fluences our Choice, we act wiſely; if ſuch ſuperior Fitneſs 
or Goodneſs cannot, upon juſt Examivation, be diſcovered 
by us, the M:ftake of our Judgment and the Choice of the 
Will that follows, are innocent and blameleſs ; but if we 
give up ourſelves to a raſh Determination of Fudgment and 
Choice, under ſuch Prejudices as might be reſiſted, we be- 
come culpable, and act fooliſhly. © And our Faultineſs has 
greater or leſs Degrees, according to the different Oppor- 


- tunities, Advantages, and Capacities we had to examine, 


judge, and chuſe aright.“ 
So much for the Explication and State of the Queſtion, 


Whether an accountable Creature Musr Bx a free Agent? 
My Reaſons for the Affirmative, you may expect in my 


next; unleſs any Animadverſions upon my Laſt, ſhou'd 


- 


Dec. rft, Sir, | 
1732. bs E $0 Tours, &c. 


Jivert we from it. I am, with great Reſpect, 


E 


9 * wum N 


4 Third LETTER, to Mr. ELIOT. 


. ee, $, 1733» 

r Aving ſhewn in my Laſt u hat we mean by 
an accountable Creature, ard what, by Free- 
Agency ; I now come to offer my Reaſons, 
why an acccunta ble Creature muſt be a free 
= Agent. And that you may not cenſute it 


"al needleſs Task, give me leave to remind you of a Qno- 


tation or two in Mr. F,'s Eſſay: By which it will appear 
that the Free- Agency of the Creature, whether confidered in 
Its original or lapſed State, is, as explained by us, flatly 
denied by many. He there ditects you to 4 Sermon, on Di- 


vine Preyidence, where the Author aſſerts, that the Provi- 


# 


derce of God, by an irreſiſtible and unchangeable Influence, 
te derermines every Motion of the Will, as well as thoſe 
Acts which are proper to the outward Man.” So that, 
according to this Gentleman, we are bound, upon Pain of 
eternal Death, to reſiſt that which is irreſiſtible, and to 
change that which is zychangeable. And this Conſequence, 
tho fo very ſhocking, that Author contends for, even with 
Regard to innocent Creatures. For he adds, Nor can [ 
*©. conceive any other Reaſon of the Entrance of Sin on the 
de angelick or humane Nature, which were both created 
*+ pure and upright, but this, that God was pleaſed to 
„ with-bold thoſe ſupporting Influences, which were eſſen · 
<< tially neceſſary for their ſtanding in their Purity and Up- 
<< rigbrneſs, upon which their Fall neceſſarily enſued.“ 
Vid. Eſſay, p 4; 5- Hereby making the a#ua! Fal of 


Angels and Mes as nece(ſary as their very Being ; and ſo to 


be no more their real Fault that they were Sinners, than it 


Was that they were Creatures. Mr. M. (tho' his preſent 
Sentiments ſeem to be fomewhar different) went yet fate 


ther, and made it the common Opinion of his _— 
that the Creature and Creator both, are under an niverſal. 
Neceſſity, in all their Volitiont and Adionn. Thar the 
Liberty or Freedom of the Will confifts is ap Indiffe- 


. 


* rence to this or that, this Maxim, ſays he; your Adver: 


cc 
We” 
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ſarles“, p. 62, 63. [meaning he Calviniſts] abſolutely 
deny, and it appears to them manifeſtly falſe; fince no 
ſuch Indiſſerence, they think, is or can be found in a 


rational Agent, finize or infinite. Now what is this 


but to ſay, That all Things are abſolutely neceſſary, and 
what were ever beyond the Power of the Creature or of the 
Creator either to prevent or alter > The Conſequence of 
which is, that Virtue, Praiſe, and Laws, are but empty 
Sounds. This a late ingenious Author has ſer in a juſt ard 


ſtrong Lighr, © The Scheme, ſays he, which determines 
44 


the Will always and certainly by the Underſtandiog, 
and the Underftanding by the Situation and Appearance 
of Things, ſeems to take away the true Nature and 
** DiftinRion of Vice and Virtue for the ſublimeſt Vir- 
<< tunes and the vileſt of Vices ſeem rather to be Matters 
of Face and Neceſſity, flowing naturally and neceſlarily 
from the Exiftence, the Circumſtances, and preſent 
Situation of Perſons and Things: For this Exiſtence 
*< and Situation neceſſarily makes ſuch an Appearance to 
„ the Mind; from this Appearance flows a neceſſary Per- 
<< ception and Judgment concerning theſe Things; this 


CC 
cc 


judgment neceſſarily determines the Will; and thus by 


this Chain of neceſſary Cauſes Virtue and Vice wou d loſe 


<< their Nature; and become natural Ideas and neceſſary 


©. Things, inftead of moral and free Actions: and thus 
<< there woud be Nothing really rewardable in the One. 
<< of blameable and puniſhable in the Other. This allo 


<< the Atheiſts. and the Fataliſts, ſays the ſame Author, 


have formed into ſo firong an Argument, as 'tis very 
4 difficult to give a fair Anſwer to them,” viz. upon the 
above- mention d Hypotheſis. Vid. An Eſſay on the Free- 
dom of Wil, in God and in the Creatures. WED 

To avoid ſuch Abſurdities as theſe, we ſay, That our 


accountable Volitions and ARions were free and not neceſſary ; 


and that God knew them to be ſo. For if in humane 
Actions, 1. e. in Actions of Morality there be a Fate, 
* then (as Biſhop Taylor rightly obſerves) there is no Con- 


© r5hgeney” [or Free Agency] and then all Deliberation 


<< was the greateft Folly inthe World; becauſe, fince only 
© one Part is peſſible, the other Part is bur a Chimæra, 


ag ſo nor ſubject to * there be no 
; 8. — : =, £ 2 es . 
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** Liberty in the Will, a Fool and a 7//5ſe Man differ not, 
Da gcod Man, and a bad, ſave only that one bath a 
better Star; they difler as a ſtrong Man, and a weak; 
but tho” one be the Letter Thing, he is not the better 
Mas, Vid. his Ductor Dubitantium, Or, as Mr. F. 
himſelf expreſſes it, If Angels and Man bad not a Power 
by their Creation, to ſtand or fal, but were (without 
their own Choice) put into ſuch Circumſtances as they 
cou'd not prevent, and yet cou'd not refiſt, but which did 
inevitably determine them to one Side, and that the 
wrong Side too; then they were fo far from being mo- 
ral Agents, that they wete not in theſe Circumſtances 
any Agents at all; were not a&:ve, but acted by ſome 
foreign, or at leaſt invincible Impulſe, And ſo the 
Devil was ſo far from being in any guiley Senſe acceſſary 
to Man's Deſtruction, or Adam to that of his Poftersry's, 
<< that they were neither of them either Principals or Acceſ- 
Jaries in their own Deſtruction. And if this be our preſent 
<< Stare, whether it be by the Law of our Creation, or as 
<<. a Puniſhment of Adam's Fall; yer till we have no actual 
<< Tranſgreffions of our own, nor are we capable of any. For, 
< according to this View of Things, we muſt be uncapable 
« of ating at all, whether right or wrong; and when we 
<< move, (let it be either with or againſt Law) we are only 
« afuated and moved by another.” Vid. his Eſſay, p 24, 25. 
Aud this is ſo plain a Caſe, that the greateft Aſſerters of 
our captivated State by the Fall, have ſome of them been 
obliged to recede at laft from the Rigour ef their Opinion. 
„Luther went on long, ſays Biſhop Burnet, as he at firft 
* '{er out, with ſo little Diſguiſe, that whereas all Parties 
had always pretended, that they aſſerted the Freedom of 
 < the Mill, he plainly ſpoke ont, and ſaid the Will was 
© not free, but enſlaved. Yet before he died, he is reported 
„ to have changed his Mind; for the he never owned 
ce that, yet Melancthon, who bad been of the fame Opinion, 
„did freely retract it; for which he was never blamed by 

« Luther.” Vid. Biſhop Burne:'s Expoſition of the Articles, 
p. 151, And what makes this the more probable, is, the 
Converſation that paſſed betwixt the Biſhop and a very 
eminent Divine among the Lutherans in Germany, When 
the Biſhop preſſed upon bim an Union with the Calviniſts, 
his Reply was, “ They differed about important Marters, | 
| h 1 Son: 
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<« concerning the Attributes of God, and bis Providence; 
<« concerning the Guilt of Sin, whether it was to be cbarg'd 
< on God or on the Sinner; and whether Men ought to 
„ make good Ule of their Faculties, or if they ought te 
« truſt to an irreſiſtible Grace.” Vid. the Biſhop's Preface 
to his Expoſition, p. 8, 9, 10. ſo that by this Time, Sir, 
you will, I believe, allow me, it is not a needleſs Enquiry, 
Whether an accountable Creature muſt be a Free Agent? i. e. 
Whether it ought not to be endow'd with a Power undetera . 


mined, either in its own Nature, or by any external Force, to 


the Choice either of Good or Evil; but yet which is capable 
of determining itſelf, by cbufing or refuſing either? 
The Affirmative is what I am to prove, and my Reaſons are 


ſuch as theſe ; 


1/t. Fer a Creature to be free, is a Thing no: impoſſible; 


Now moſt, i preſume, will agree with me in this, Thar if 


any Creature can be free, an accountable Creature ought to 


be ſo. Bur if 20 Creature is capable of Liberty, it mutt be 


for one of theſe two Reaſons, either becauſe there is 0 


free Agent to communicate ir, or becauſe the Communica- 
tion of it would be a Contradiction. To ſay the former, is 


meer Hobbiſm. Mr. Hobbes ſuppoſes, that . nothing taketh 
Beginning from itſelf, but from the Action of ſome other 
immediate Agent, without itſelf.“ Vid: His Treatiſe of 


Liberty and Neceſſity, p. 71. i e. Nothing can move 3tſelf, 


but it, and be moved by another. But was this uni- 
verſaly true, the Divine Being itſelf wou'd be no Princi- 
ple of its own Actions, but muſt depend upon the Action 


of ſome other Agent, befere or without itſelf, in all its De- 


terminations,” Or, if the Suppoſition is to be underftood 
only of Creatures, then he allows us, that the Acts of the 


Creator take their Beginning from himſelf, and not from the 
Action of ſome other immediate Agent without bimſelF; 


and therefore that a Principle of Self Determination is nor 


à Contradiction in Terms, but a very poſſible Thing, in that 


it is a Perfection which is aQually exiſting in the firſt Cauſe. 
— So that the only Diſpute will be, whether a Se/f-moving 
Principle be a communicable Perfection, or no? Whether 


the creating of a Being endowed with Free- Agency, be nar 
an Over-match ſor God's infinite Wiſdom and Power 2 


But why ſhou'd ir, any more than the creating of a Being 


merely paſſive ? i, For ſince eyery Species of Beings finds 


iefelf 
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irſelf more inclined and capable of communicating its o 
Likeneſs, than that which is unlike itſelf; why ſhou'd we 
think it /zſs becoming, or leſs poſſible, for the Divine Being to 
derive unto ſome of his Creatures a ſelf moving Principle, 
- (which is what be certainly has himſelf, and which is there- 
fore a Branch of his own Image) than for the Divine Be- 
ing to derive a Power to be moved, and acted upon by ſome- 
thing without; which is, at moſt, a more diſputable Branch 


of the Divine Likeneſs,” — Now if a Power of Self de- 


termination be poſſible for a Creature to have; who will fay, 
it is not expedient that an accountable Creature ſnou d 
atually have it? Since © for God te impart a Capacity to 
know our Duty, without beſtowing an Ability ro perform it, 
wou'd have been to have imparted it for no wiſe and va- 
luable Ends.” Cock 8 5 

24h, If a free Power in the Creature be a poſſible 
Thing, we bave Reaſon to believe it to be a real Fhing : 
And if any Creatures bave ſuch a Power, Man, who finds 
himſelf to be an accountable Creature, has all the Reaſon 
in the World to believe that he has it. | 


We have Reaſon to believe this poſſible Power is a real | 


Power, All will allow they have an Idea, à clear and di- 
ftin& Idea, of the Liberty we ate talking of, {whether there 
be, or ever was any free Power in the Creature to anſwer 
this Idea, or no; ) bur mayn't it deſerve to be conſidered, 
whether the very Idea of the Power does not imply the 
- Exiſtence of it > Or, whether it be poſſible for Creatures 
that are ſuppoſed to be under an abſolate and univerſal 
Neceſſity in all their Thoughts, Volitions and Actions, and 
that converſe with nothing elſe, to raiſe in their own Minds 
any nobler Idea then that of Neceſſity ? Shou'd it be ſaid, 
that the Nyvezon of Liberty was proper to be communica- 
. ted to the Creature, that it might aſcribe this Glory to its 
Maker; but then had not a double Care been needful, that 
the Creature in all the Acts of its Will ſhon'd fee! irfelf im- 
pell d and mov d by another, that it might not be rempred 
10 in Fact it is) to aſſume this peerleſs Honour unto itſelf? 
Now, If this free Principle be in zu) Creatutes, Man 
has the bigheft Reaſon to aſctibe it to himſelf ; fince the 
Divine Laws themſelves, with the Rewards and Puniſhmeiits 
annexed to them, do ſo naturally and powerfully diſpoſe 


bim ro believe, he is not rinavoidably deteftained 10 one 


— 


Side; 


dience, and Life as well as Death. 
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Side, but might have (choſen Obedience as well as Diſebe- 


34ly, Why have accountable Creatures not only an Idea 
of Liberty, but a Conſciouſneſs, that they themſelves are 
poſſeſs d of it, if they be not free ? An inward Senſe of ſuch 
an inbred Principle is what our Creator bas deeply imprin- 
ted upon the Minds of all; Now this (as one obſerves) 
muſt be either to 0 Purpoſe; or be delign'd as an Ack 
of Vexation and an Inftrument of Torment to evil Pur- 
poſe : (whilft Confcience is irteſiſtibly determined to ſting 
us for not being better than we were really capable of be- 
ing; and while every one is led to blame and afflict his 
Neighbour for what he cou'd never binder) or elſe it muſt - 
be intended po perſuade us of a Power we aRually have, and 
ſo to be the Means of a Reward, and the Way to Felicity 
by the Advantage of a free and wiſe Choice: And this is 
to very good Purpoſe,” 

4thly, If there was no Liberty in the accountable Crea« 
ture, there wou'd be nothing contingent in it, but all things 
wou'd be neceſſary; and fo wou d neceſſarily bear upon them 
the Characters and Marks of the i®finite Miſdom and Good- 
neſs of the firſt Mover. And we having no Liberty at all, 
cou'd never be at Liberty to act otherwiſe, but ſhou'd be 


under a Neceſſity to continue moving rightly and wiſely to 


Eternity. Nothing cou'd be wrong of fooliſh, bur wou'd in 
every Circumſtance and Degree, be as perfect and as good 
as it ſhou'd be, and as it was poſſible to be, And ſo to lie 
wou d be as praiſe-worthy as to ſpeak, the Truth, and to 
55 an innocent Perſon as worthy an Action as to ſave his 
een a | 
5thly, Moft Men, I think, will grant Liberty of Will in 
Actions of natura! Life and common Intercourſe, tbo” ſome 
do deny it in moral Actions, or at leaft in Actions ſpiritual. 
But thoſe ſeem to forget, that the only End of Liberty (as 
Dt. Taylor takes Notice) is to make us capable of Laws, 
* of Virtue and Rewards, and to diftinguiſhus from Brutes, 
© by a diſtind Manner of Approach unto God, and a Way 
ol Conformity unto him proper to us. And except in tha 


„ Matter of Divine and Humane Laws, except in the 


Matter of Virtue and Vice, except in order io Reward 
** or Puniſhment, Liberty and Choice were good for no- 
{4 thing, Fes io keep our ſelven from Harm or Poiſon, and 
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£ Enemies; a natural Inſtinct, and lower Appetites; and 
*© more brutyh Faculties won'd ſerve our Turn. And 
<< therefore to allow it where it is good for nothing, and 
<< to deny it, where only it can be uſeful and ſeaſonable, 
ce and fir to be done, and given by the wiſe Father of all 
<< his Creatures, muſt needs be amiſs,” Let this ſuffice at 
preſent to ſhew the Neceſſicy of Free: Agency in accountable 
Creatures, from, | 
| Sir, Tours, &e. 


4 Fourth LETTER to Mr. ELIOT. 
S1R, 


H E Buſineſs of my two laft, was to ſtate and efte: 
: bliſþ that firſt Principle of all Morality, the Free- 


Agency of acconntable Creatures. There are ſc- 

veral Ohections which ſeem to militate againſt it: 

Bur before we conſider them, it mayn't be impro- 

per to ſay ſomething firſt ro the following Queſtion. 
Queſtion II. Whether all che Actions of an accountable Crea- 
ture are equally free ? : | © * 
In Anſwer to which Enquiry you are deſired to obſerve, 


1ſt, That we allow with the Calvini/ts, that in many Caſes 


rational Creatures are, (or, at leaft, may be) predetermined 
to do what they do.” We'll grant them, that God hath 


a thouſand Ways of moving Creatures, by ſuggeſting Things 
to them, reſtraining Thenghts from them, diverting them, 


or animating them ;” and fo of rendring their Actions in 
fach and ſuch Inſtances fixed or certain. What we our 
felves can do, by a voluntary and free Application of the 
Mind to proper Evidence, God can much more do, by the 
Irradiations or Breakings in of over-powering Light, Thus 
Paul, in the very Heat of bis blind and perſecuting Zeal, 
was ſtopr by a Light and Voice from Heaven, Aud thus 
The King's Heart is in the Hand of the Lord, as the Rivers 
of Water : He vurneth it whitherfoever be wil. But 7 * 

ä | ther 


2 + for 
ther this can be done © in a perfect Conſiſtency with the ur: 
moſt Freedom of the Creature, as to, ſuch Changes, is 
another Quettion. Therefore, when the Author of the 
Eſſay on the Freedem of the Will, puts the Caſe; * Suppoſe 


God decree and determine to convert ſuch a Sinner as One- 


ſimus to Faith and Holineſs :” Tho' we ſay with him, that 
God “can repreſent to Onęſimuss Underſtanding, by bis 
own Word, and by the additional Operation of his own 
Spitit, the Fitneſs and Goodneſs of Faith in Chriſt, and true 


. Repentance, in ſuch a ſuperior Light, as be, who knows 


the Hearts and Seatiments, and Situation of all Men, dot 
certainly foreknow will be not only ſufficient, but al 
to influence the Will of Oneſimus to comply with it 3 
2 63. Yer we muſt beg Leave to add, That tbe ſame In- 


fluence as makes it certain he will comply, leaves it impoſſible 


he ſhou'd not comply; unleſs it be poſſible for Oneſimus to 
make what 18 certainly true, to be certainly, falſe. But in- 
deed, in luch a Caſe, we ate rather ated than 28 ing ; it 
is rather an Act of God upon the Will, than a free Act of 


the Will : Or, at leaft, it is no accountable Action 3 wa 


being no more accountable for any Change wrought, in us 
by the Act of another, which we could never binder, and 
which we did not freely chuſe, than we are for our owri 
Exiſtence. Accountableneſs comes in, where the Irreſiſti- 
bleneſs of Divine Influences ceaſeth ; or where we have a 
Dominion over our own Actions; i. e. where it was in our 
Power to bave prevented the Application, or to have reſiſted 
the Operation of ſuch ſuperior Light. And does not the 
abovementioned Author grant as much, when be tells us, 
Thus the virtaous and pions Actions of Men are praiſes 
werthy and rewardable, —— becauſe the Will had a ga- 
rural Self.determining Power to chuſe the contrary,” 5. 64? 
Bur-bow to reconcile this with what immediately follows; 
I know not. Ard yer, ſays be, theſe good Actions may 


be eſſectually ſecured, as to their Performance, by ſach a 
powerful Repreſentation of Divine Things to the Unders 


ſtanding, as God foreknows will certainly; tho' not neceſſa] 
rily, be an Occafion of the final Determination of the Will 
8 Piety and Virtue.“ For fince all are agreed, That what 

od [A will certainly, be, is certain 3 a Power to 


chuſe the conmary, muſt be a Power to prevent what's 


bertain ; of, ip Mr. Ms Pbraſe, a Power to make an im- 
| N Hut abll 
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mutable Truth, falſe, and an immutable Falſhood, true. f 
what is certain, may be prevented; then what is certain, 
may deceive us: And ſo there can be no ſure Dependance 
upon any Thing, Don't they (in effect) ftrike at all Reli- 
gion at once, whether revealed or natural, and let in a Flood 
of Scepticiſm upon us, when they contend, That what is 
certain, may never bc? | | | 
24%, Our Opponenrs allow with us, that © what is done 
freely, might not have been done, becauſe Freedom implies a 
Power to do, or not. And as they own, that rational Crea- 

tures are in many Caſes © /o free, as to be acconntable for 
their own Actions;” fo that they are in ſuch Cales left 
to their free Choice to ad or not, thus or thus, this or that.” 
Vid. Mr, M.'s Second Preface, p. 6. and his Treatiſe of Fu- 
ture Contingencies, p.139. Nay, both Sides are pretty well 
agreed, (the moſt rigid of the Predeſiinarians only excep- 

ted) That this is the ordinary State of Things in the Mat- 
ters of our Salvation: So that the' it be the Light that 
quickens, the Truth that ſantt i fies, as under a Divine Bene- 
diction and Influence; yer to come to this quickening Light, 

1 to apply this ſanctifyiag Truth, is our Part, and muſt be 

1 our free AF, as far, ar leaſt, as we are accounteble for the 

| 1 Performance or Non · perfor mance of them. Let, | 

N 3 + '3dly, When it is faid, that Man muſt be free, with a 

Ks, Freedom of Indifference, to make him an accountable 

fl Creature, neither Side ſuppofes, That it is peceffary our 

_ D5ſpoſitions or Inclinations be in an equal Degree of Indiffe- 
= rence, or in a perfect Equilihrio, as to either Side; tending 
þ (even in our fall State) no more to one Extreme than an- 

> other, It is enough that we be nor abſolutely ſtaked down to 

| one Side; tho' we muſt fight and run, and exdure in both, 

- wou'd we turn the Balance for Holineſs and a bleſſed Im- 
mortality. But, * - | 1 

Aeby, What we differ in, is this; They ſay, © Tho' the 

Will is left co its on Free- Agency, and rr 

Power; yet the Light in which God ſets the Gofpel befo 
the Eyes of che Mind is ſo great, as will finely and certaiu- 
iy perſuade the Will.” Nd. the Author of the Eſſay, Ac. 

5. 63. — Whereas we ſay, That the Deere it ſelf “ cannot 

undectake, that tbe Creature ſpal do that, which after all 

muſt be left intirely to the Liberty of the Greature, whe- 
ther it ſhall be done, or no.] The Decres may Mn 
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the Event indeed, but nor the Freedoms of it; that it h 
be done, but not that it ſhall be done freely : Which yer is 
what they contend for. God may dectee, ſays Mr. M. 
that ſome Events ſha come to paſs, not neceſſarily, but 
contingently or freely.” See his Future Contingencies, p. 133. 
Well grant them, God may decree that an Action foal! 
come to pals, either contingently or neceſſarily; either by 
the Creature's free Chaſce, or by his own over bearing Influ- 
ence : But then the Exiſtence of the Action is all that the 
Deeree makes certain, not the Manner of its Exiftegce; It 
is now certain, it ſal exift, either one Way or the ether; 
but nor, that it ſhall exiſt by the Crrature's free Choice. 
True; ſuch Action may, notwithltanding, be eventually 
what we freely chuſe; {becauſe the Decree is ſuppoſed to 
o no farther than to ſecure God's kind Interpoſitions ro 
briog the Evidenge and our Faculties E FFECTUALLY 
together, if NEE DFUL) yet, WE fay, it is not there- 
fore cerrain it will be ſo, [vix. what we ſhall freely chuſe] 
till we have determin'd our own Liberty, apd ſo have done 
ſomething onrſelyes. to make it certain; i. e. an Action 
cant be certain, and yet contingent or free, at the ſame 
time. But this TAE M afirm; and ſay, That it may be 
both true, that an Action will be; and yet rue, that It 
may never be. This is what Mr. M. intends by the Title 
of his Book, viz. All future free Actions, future Contingen- 
cies. And what Mr. Norman means, when be asketh, 
«© What Appearance of a Contradiction is chere in ſuppo- 
ſing, that ſomething might be — certain, and yet at the 
ſawe time contingent ?* Vid. his Appendix to Mr. F. p. 12. 
— Whereas the Appearance of a Contradiction is ſo great, 
that ſome have drawn the eternal Certainty of our Actions 
into a flrong Obje4ion againſt the Freedom ef them. 
 ObjeRtion 1ſt. All our accountable A8ians, ſay ſome, were 
ever certain; but what was ever certain, was never free. 
There are but w Ways of anſwering this Objection; 
either by ſhewing that an Action may be certain, and yer 
free: Or, by ſhewing, that our free Actions are only poſſible, 
till we ourſelves have made them certain, The former, I 
know, is the more «ſua! Anſwer; but the latter I rake 10 
be the more /olid. And that this may che betier appear, 
let the dext Queſtieg de.. 2885 
ä D 2 | Queſtion 


. 


F 
Queſlian III. Hhcther the ſame Aion may le g R= 
r AIN, and get FREE, at the ſame time? This THE AT 

affirm, and wx dem. Les | 5 
I be Freedom we are diſputing about, is oppoſed to all 
Neceſſity, be it outward or inward: But now, what is cer- 
'2ain, is neceſſary. This bas, I conceive, been demonſtra- 

d already in my Reply to your Elucidation. Nay, Mr. 
Fs Opponents, whether Decretaliſis, or Anti-decretaliſts, do 
at times allow ir, Mr. Millar, who is of the former Claſs, 
makes the Difference between neceſſary and certain to be 
rather verbal than real. The laſt Word, tis true, ſays 
be, is /efter than the other; but it is very clear, that moſt, 
if not «!/ the Concluſions, which follow from the One, will 
follow from the Other. Vid. his firſt Preface, p. 14. Mr. 
Bliſs, who is of the other Claſs, tells us, On Snppoſi- 
ion that Sin will be Lor that Sin is certain] — it muſt be, 
it cannot but be.” p. 69. Now, what is neceſſary, if that 
which maſt be ſo, and can't be othermiſe, be nor? So, in 


\. JAnſwer to them who argue, That what depends on the 


Will of a free Agent, may be certain, tho not neceſſary; 
To me, ſays Dr. Waterland, the Difficulty ſtands juſt 
where it did. Por how is that certain, which is not neceſ- 
fary, which may or may not be? Which is all the Meaning 
of not neceſſary ; and which, ſays he, amounts to the ſame 
as not certain, in the preſent Cale, And bow is that fix: 
Or certain, which is yet floating and hanging in Suſpence, 
either may or may not be?” Vid. his further Vindication, c. 
4 A Power that can be exerted, without making a Contradi- 
ion true, is no Power; or is a Power to do Impoſſibilities. But 
Power to prevent what's certain (which they ſuppoſe every free 
"Agent to have) is a Power to make what's certain, not certain. 
No for a Thing to be certain, and not certain, is a flat Con- 
tradiction,— Thoſe that pretend to ſuch a Power, let them 
uTuglly prevent what's certain, and we'll Telieve they can: 
Or ler them ſne w, it has been done, or that ir will be done, 
or how it may be done; or aflign any valuable Reaſons, 
why ſach a Power ſhon'd be communicated to Man g and it 
is enongh; But till then, hat End the Belief of ſuch a 
Power can ſerve, I can't imagine; © unleſs (as Mr. E. 
phraſes it) it be to make the Head giddy with gazing upon the 
 giry Phantom, or the Body lean with wondring at it. wid: 


. 


S 
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Z bis Appendix to Mr. Norman, p. 7, 10. Where hd has id 
T Mood and Figure demonſtrated, that what will be, muſs 


be, and therefore is not contingent. 


ol Ar. Millar, I know, makes himſelf merry here, and 
2 charges the Form of ſome of thoſe Syllogiſms with egre- 
4 gious Blunders. Bur your better Judgment will ſoen diſ- 
- 3 cern, that the Miſtake lies wholly at bis own Door, Whar 
0 he calls the Major of an hypethetical Syllogiſm, is but a Part 
8. | of the Major, viz. that Part which Legicians call the Anteces 
4 dent. (Vid. Ars Sciendi, ſive Logica, p. 148) Now, where's 
s the Miftake to call an Antecedent, an Antecedent? And, as 
t, | Mr. F. affirms the Connett ion between the Antecedent and 
il the Conſegquent, be, according to Rule, aſſumes the Antece- 
To dent in the Minor Propofition, and proves that ; and there- 
15 fore rightly concludes, [ to prevent what will be, is a Con- 
er tradition. ] So that, to retort his high.flown Compli- 
at ment, Mr. F might more jafily ſay, [mutatiy mutandis] 
in « Fije! fie! that Mr. M. ſnou'd pretend to cenſure a De- 
ae monſtration, before he can underſtand one. This is the 
3 more unpardonable, becauſe it was nor lefs than two Years, 
ſt before he publiſh'd his Remarks upon it. Strange! ibat 
J- no Body was fo kind, as to bid him correct ſuch Blun- 
'g ders, of which a Boy learning Logic (and much more one 
2 that ſnbſcribes himſelf, Maſter of Arts) won'd have been 
xt aſham'd.” Vid, bis 3d Book, p. 103. —>  _ = 
e, " Bar this I ſubmit to the Learned, and beg the Excuſe 
. of the common Reader. A Defence of that Demonſtration 
1 was the more expedient here; becauſe if it fands, their 
li. Cauſe muſt fal, who aſſert the eternal Certainty of our 
ut freeſt Actions, or ſach a Preſcience of them, as implys ſuch 
ee a Certainty, Iam, 4 ns: 
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4 Fifth Letter ro Mr. EL I O f. 


| Jan. 11. 1732-3. , 
are now upon the OZje4ions that militate 
againſt Free- Agency, In my laſt I ob- 
ſerv'd. Thar ſome argue from the eternal 
Certainty of our accountable Actions a- 
8 gainſt the Freedom of them. And we muſt, 
I think, either deny they were ever certain, or acknow- 
ledge they were never free. They who plead for the 
eternal Certainty of our free Actions, argue thus; 
It. Since it is in fact true, that ſuch and ſuch Actions 
have been, it muſt have been ever true, that they not only 
might be, but wou d be. | 3 5 
--+ If a Thing now is, ſays the nameleſs Author, let it be 
neceſſary or contingent, or what you pleaſe, it is a Truth 
that it now i;: Therefore —— it was from Eternity true 
chat ir wou'd now be, p. 71. — Mr. F. will not allow, 
ſays Mr. Norman, that inch Contingencies, that the Di- 
{pure is about, wor d be, tho' in Fact they bave been.” Ap: 
pendiz, p. 9. — We may, ſays Mr. Bliſs, truly ſay, every 
Thing that at any Time bas been — was from Eternity fu- 
ture? p. 12. — Al Things, Events, Actions, Matters 
of Pact, that at any Time bave been, or now are, — were, 
fays Mr. Millar, future from the Beginning; 5.4. it was 
true, [weaning from Eternity] that they ond be, in their 
proper Time, juſt as they have been, or are, &c. Vid. 
All future free Act ions, future Contingencies, p. 49, — And 
this is what you yourſelf contend for, when you affirm, 
That whatever it now certain, was ever certain, Vid. 
The Grub. ſtreet Journal, No. 137. Had you bere onl 
ſaid, [was ever poſſible, | the Concluſion had been juft, bad 
been every Way conſiſtent with the Freedom of our Actions, 
and had met with no Oppeſitzon, Bur to infer their eternal 
Certainty from their preſent or paſt Exiſtence only, is, as 1 
take it, a fundamental Error in the Controverſy before us; 
and muft una voidably run yon upon the Abſurdity of an 
eternal Neceſſiry of what you call contingent Eyents. And! 


wonder 


* 


55 


v ander that Gentlemen of Learning and Penetration cannot 


ſec it: Nay, at Times, you all icem clearly to perceive 


it; and, which is more, ſeem impatient to prove it too: 


Thus, ſays the nameleſs Author, It this Propoticion be true, 
T write to Day, though my writing to Day be ever ſo cont in- 
gent a Thing, this Propoſition I will write to Morrow, was 
itkewile true or certain Teſierday 5 as certain as it 1 had 
been Yeſterday under the molt fatal Neceſſity of writing to 
Day: Becauſe, ſays he, it is impoitivle tur me to write and 
not to write, at the ſame Time,” p. 72. Here he makes 
that to be contingent, which, by his own Confeſſion, was 
impoſſible io be otherwile. Thus, Mr. Norman demands 
of Mr. F. And I ask you, Sir, whether yon cannot con- 
ceive that an Event (let Adam's Six be the Inſtance) might 

be certain, as view'd by the Divine Mind, and yer, conſi- 
dered as depending upon the Will and Determination cf a 
Creature acting freely, contingent ? p. 30. But how ſhou'd 
Mr. F. conceive. it to be a contingent Event ? Since, by 
Mr. N's own Acknowledgment, what is thus view'd by 
the Divine Mind, muſt infatibly be, p. 33. Thus, Mr. 
Millar having firft ſnppoſed, that our free Actions were ever 
eertain, he tells you they were ever inevitable allo; and that 
to have acted otherwiſe, would have been to have made 
* an immutable Truth, falſe ; i. e. ſays he, ro have done 
Impeſſibilities, to baye wrought Contradictions, to have 
done that which cannot poſſibly be done, Vid. All future 
free Adtions, future Contingencies,” p. 50+ Thus, the Author 
of the Alſtratt, ſpeaking of our free Actions, ſlides inſenſi- 


bly from the Certainty to the Neceſſity of them. Will 


there not yer, ſays he, be, in the Nature of Things, the 
ſame Certainty of Event, in any one of the Man's Actions, 
as if they were never ſo fatal and neceſſary? Vid. The 
Grub ſtreet Fournal, No. 134. 0 | 
Now, what is this, more or. leſs, than to ſay, That 
every Action that ever has been done, was neceſſary as 
well as certain, before it was done ; and therefore was ne- 
ver contzngent, or really free? And yet, at ther times, Mir: 
Millar, in the Name of the reſt, tells us, Every Man 
that acts freely, knows he may ad, or not; and there is no 
Diſputing againſt common Senſe, The Conſcience of every 
Sinner, de goes on, even the wickedeſt Wreteh upon Earth, 
winegſeth, that there. is not any Sin, which is * 
330 | | ably 


| T9] 
rably committed by him, but that he hath P © 0 6 A 
ENOUGH to abſtain from it,” p. 114 What, Power 
enough to do Impoſſibilities ! to work Contradifions ! to 
do what cannot poſſibly be done | viz, to make an eterna 
and immutable Truth, falſe! But Error is Downhill : And 
- (ach are the Abſurdities, that follow from admitting the 
eternal Certainty of contingent, or free Events! Now, 
when a Man, in his Searches into the Nature of Things, 
finds his Enquiries thus leading him tewards ſuch No- 
tions, as, if they ſhould prove true, would maniſeſtly ſub- 
vert the very Eſſences of Good and Evil; the leaft that a 
_ - Jober-minded Man can in ſuch a Caſe be ſuppoſed ro owt 
to God, to Virtue, to the Dignity of the tational Nature, 
is, That he ought (as Dr. Clarke well expreſſes it) to be 
in the higheſt Degree fearful and ſuſpicious of himſelf, leſt 
he be led away by any Prejudice, left he be deceived by 
any erroneous Argument, left he ſuffer bimſelf to be impo- 
ed upon by any wrong Inclinat ion. Vid. Mr. Fs Eſſay, 
- Let us therefore inquire into the Springs of this ſtrange 
Miſtake, That what is now certain, was not only everpoſſible, 
but ever certain alſo, Firſt, Is it, becauſe it is non certain 
But this goes upon a falſe Principle, viz. That every Thing 
EVER WAS, what it NOW Is: which is manifeſtly abſurd; 
and wou d, if purſued, prove, That What is now paſt, was 
ever paſt; that what doth now exiſt, did ever exiſt ; that 
what is now neceſſary (which yet is true of the molt contin- 
gent Events, when actually exifting,) was ever neceſſary, 
And thus, upon the ſame Foot of Reaſoning every Thing in 
this temporary and mutable World wou'd be eternal and 
ammutable: And ſo, he that is drunk to Day, muſt have 
been an eternal Drunkard, — Or, 24ly, Muſt that which is 
nom certain, have been ever certain; becauſe, otherwiſe, ſome 
Trutbs will depend upon Mill and Pleaſure? Which, accord - 
ing to Mr. Fs Opponents, are all equally eternal, independent 
and immut able. Therefore, when Mr. F. had obſerved, That 
the eternal Decree of God is the true Reaſon, why any Events 
were eternally future, or what ever wou'd be; the nameleſs Au- 
#hor denies it; and this, not only with Reſped& io abtra8- 
ed, metaphyſical, or matbematical Truths, [ſuch as theſe, 
Je 3s impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be, at the 
ſame Time; Or, What 2. is to 4. that 4, it t 8, and 8 my 
| | 16; 


\ 


FE LS] bs 
b 18, &c.] but allo in Regard to particular Truths, [ack 
b as theſe, I am, Sin is, &c.] © The Will of God, lays he, 
1 is indeed, the proper Cauſe of my Being; I depend upon 
Y his Will and Pleaſure for my Exiſtence; ſo that I con'd 
d not have been, if he had not wiled me to be: But this 
I Truth, I now am, is not (adds that Author) the Effect of the 


v, Divine Vill; otherwiſe, if God had not wild this to be 
85 true, it won d not have been true, That I am, when 1am." 
D= p. 42. He ſhond only have ſaid, It wou'd not have been 

4 true, that I am: And then the Conſequence is what we 

a allow, and thus defend. If this Truth, That J new am, 
e was not the Effet of the Divine Mil, i. e. if it did not 
e, depend upon his willing me to be; then, tho he had never 
DE willed my Exiſtence, and I had never been, yet it wou'd have 
ft been a Truth notwithſtanding, That I now am. So that the 
57 SFophiſtry is obvious, and lies here; God cant', it is true, by 
Do his effective Will give me a Being; and yet at the ſame 
9. time make it a Truth, that I have 10 Being; no more than 

| he can by his Will make me to be and not to be, at the ſame 

ge rime, What then ? Yer be that by his effective Will makes 
le, me to be, makes it a Truth, that I now am; as he cou d by 
4 ſuſpending that Act of his Will, have prevented my Being, 1 
ng and ſo have prevented its being now true, that Tam; and 1 
dz in as much as by a contrary Act of his Mil he cou'd make 
8 me to ceaſe to be, and ſo make it ceaſe to be any longer 
Nat true, that I am,— 3dly, Do they argue thus? Whar is nom 
in- certain, muſt be ever certain; ſince, with Reſpect to any 
TY. preſent Action, it muſt have been either ever certain that it 
in wou'd be, or ever certain that it wou d not be. But the Event, 
nd they'll ſay, diſpzeves the latter; therefore the former was 
ve true. Thus Mr. B/ i, produces the Authorities of Chry/ippus 
| is 


and Cicero to ſhew this, viz. That every Propoſition muſt 


be true or falſe from Eternity, in Oppoſition to Epicurus, 
rd "who held, That ſome Propofitions were neither true, nor 


ent falſe, from Eternity, but were left to the Determination of 
hat the free Agent to make either ſo; becauſe he thought the 
ts oppoſite Notion was abſolutely inconſiſtent with the Liber- 
4 ty of the Will. For, ſays Epicurus, if eithet Side of a 
akt Propefition, the Affirmative or Negative, was true from 
eſe, Eternity, it muſt bave been certain; and if certain, then 
the neceſſary; and ſo Pate and Neceſſity won'd be eſtabliſhed, ' 
nta Vid. Mr. B/ fis Vindication, 88 7. And does not Cicero, 
16; MN E c 13 
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[34] | 
in Effect, allow the ſame? When he ſays, ; This Pro 
poſition was ever true, Philoctetes will be left inthe Ifland, 
Lemos; nor coud this Truth have been changed into a 
Falſnood. Now, what is neceſſary, if that be not, which 
cou'd never have been otherwiſe 2 So that you ſee, Sir, that 
Cicero himſelf is ſomething of an Epicurean here. But 
then it is only in a Point, wherein one may be ſo with Ho- 
nour, as Father Regnault expreſſes it. And I may defy all 
the World to evade the Charge of an ablolute Fatality in 


all our Thoughts, Volitions, and Add ions, without admitting 


Epicurus s Diſtinction to be juſt, And therefore with due 
Deference to that great Man, Cicero, the Sophiſtry, I hum- 
bly conceive, is on his own Side, and lies here; in not di- 
ſtinguiſhing (as I hinted in my firſt Letter to yourſelf) be- 
tween contrary and contradictory Propofitions. Contrar? 
Propofitions cant be both true, but they may be both falſe: 
W hereas contradictory Propofitions can neither be boch true, 
nor be both falſe. [The Romans have conquered all Nations 
The Romans have conquered no Nations ;] Thele are con- 
trary Propoſitions. They cant be both true, but they may 
be beth falſe. But when we ſay, [The Romans have con- 
quered all Nations; The Romans have not conquered all 


Nations; | Theſe are contradittory Propefitions . And as 


they cant be both true, ſo one of them muſt be zrue. 
Every Propoſition, indeed, muſt be ever true, or not ever 
true: But then ſome Propoſit ions, that were not ever true, 
may be now true. Such as relate to the Exiſtence of contin» 
gent Events, and whoſe Truth therefore depends npon the 
free Act of the future Creature, were neither true nor falſe 
from Eternity; but were, BEFORE ALL WORLDS, 
only poſſible to be either true, or falſe, accbrding as the free 


Creature ſhou'diNn TI ME determine. What natural Phi- 


lefophers obſerve concerning Matter, That neither Mo: 


tion nor Reſt (not one of them particularly) is ential to 
it, 3. e. it will be ſtill Matter, in which ſoever of thoſe 


States it be; it being indifferent to both, or equally ſuſcep3 


tible of either ©” (Vid. Father Regnault's FAHILOS O3 
PHICAL CON VERASAT ION Ss, tranſlated by 
Dale, Vol. I. p. 91. Margin) will ſerve to illuftrate the 
Point before us. Thus, our accountable AF7ons, whilft 


in a State of Freedom, are in a State of Poſſibility only. 
Neither Exiſtence nor Non. exiſtence, with reſpeRt gy 
85 | $1 


EM 
Point of future Duration, (not one of them particularly) 
is eſſential ra them; they being as yet indifferent to both, 
or equally ſuſceptible of either, I am, 


Sir, Vu, &cc. 


A Sixth Letter to Mr, ELIOT. 


SIR, 


O U will nos be offended, that I continue to 
ſuperſcribe my Letters to yourſelf, when I 
aſſure you, it is wholly owing to that good 
Judgment and great Ingenuity I apprehend to 
- bein You. Shoud there, at any Time, be a 


Fallacy in my Way of Reaſoning, as your Penetration will 


not fail to diſcover it, ſo your Candour will diſpoſe you to 
point it out, not like an inſulting Fee, but like a Friend, 
and a Gentleman, Yon was too ſagacious not to per- 
ceive the Abſurdity, of contending for a certain Fore- 
knowledge of an uncertain Thing ; and therefore ro ſecure 

our Point, you endeavoured to demonſtrate, that eur 
To Actions were ever certain, as well as ever fore-known. 
The Medium you choſe to argue from, was, That what 
3s now certain, was ever certain. This I take to be a fa//c 
Principle, and a fundamental Error in the Controverſy be- 
fore us. We are now conſidering the chief Arguments that 
are uſually brought te ſupport it; and by which ſome Men 


of Learning, and even zealous Advocates for the Freedom of 


our Actions, have been induced to believe their eternal Cer- 


$4inty, as well as Poſſibility. In my laft I have, I think, 
ſufficiently expoſed the Invalidity and Weakneſs of three of 
them. Let us now proceed to the reſt. 


4150, Some have been led into this Miſtake from an 


Opinion, that the ſame Arguments which are brought to 


prove, That our free ABjons cou d not be ever certain, will 
equally prove that they were never certain, till they adualy 
| 1 paſs; Which yer, ſay they, is « Pitch higher than 


F. will care to go, ——— *© The Truth is, ſays Mr. 
r. F. will cere to g ö | 25 


36 
& is, this Way of Reaſoning of Mr. F. if juſt, wou'd con- 
c clude not only againſt any particular Sin's being eternally. 
<« future, but alſo againſt its having any Futurition at all, or 
« ſo much as a fingle Moment's Futurition“ p. 12, 13. 
—— Here, if Mr, B. ſpeaks (as be ſeems and ought to do) 
of thoſe Sins only, of which there is no ſufficient Cauſe, 
antecedent to their Exiſtence, aſcertaining their future Exi- 
Kence, or determining that they ſhall be; we own the Con- 
ſequence. But this, he'll rell you, is the Caſe of Sin in 
general, which, properly ſpeaking, lies not in the mate- 
rial AR, but in the criminal Volitiens of the Sinner's Mind,” 
p 13. But here a Queſtion will ariſe, Whetber no Voli- 
tion of the Sinner's Mind ought to be call d criminal, but 
what were, the VERY MOMENT BEFORE, cont in- 
gent, or what might never have been? Are all Volitions, to 
the very laſt, egualh fee? Mayn't a prior Abuſe of our Li- 
berty enſlave tbe Faculty in ſome Inſtances? And yet mayn't 
ſuch conſequent Volitions, tho' now neceſſary, be denomina- 
ted criminal, becauſe free with reſpect to their original 
Cadaſe? — Mr. B. pleads for a Stoical Fate and Liberty. 
Now Tacitus, as he himſelf obſerves, repreſents ſuch a Sort 
of Neceſſity as this I've mentioned, as the general Opinion 
of the Storcs, © They think indeed, a Fardliry may belong 
to Things; not as if it proceeded from the Planets, but 
from the Principles and Connections of natural Cauſes : 
And yet they leave it to our own Choice to live as we 
<< pleaſe ;** (now mind what follows,) “but when we have 
<< choſen, a certain Order of Conſequences will enſue, p.20. 
Margin. Now, mayn'c ſome irregular Volitiens of the 
Will be ſome of thoſe Conſequences, that will now enſue > 
And mayn't they be ſtiled criminal, with regard to the 
criminal Choice from whence they originally enſued? Thus, 
the imperate Acts of the executive Powers, tho in themſelves. 
not immediately free, are denominated good or bad, on ac- 
count of thoſe elicite Acts of the Vill, or free Volitions of 
the Mind that dire and govern them. Hence the Wicked 
are called, in Sacred NMrit, not only Willers, but Workers 
of Iniquity. 5 ö 
: I ſee no reaſon to hold, that our free Actions muſt be 
either cternally certain, or elſe altogether uncert ain, until 
the ver) Moment of Action. When Mr. F's Opponents Ar- 
gue, © God foreſees that Things cercainly will be (though 
| 17 « they 
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They appear to be ſo, which is enough to juſtify the Dſe of 


LW. 
te they are contingent and may not be,) by foreſeeing the 
© Cauſes which will certainly produce them; (Vid. Mr. 
Norman's Letter, p. 30.) as here they plainly allow, there 
was a Time before their Exiſtence, when it was certainly 
true, that they wou'd exiſt ; ſo alſo, that the Futurition of 
their Exiſtence is to be dated from that Time, or from the 


Determination of ſuch Cauſe or Cauſes, which will (ſooner 


or later) certainly płoduce them. If the Cauſe or Cauſes be 
the Will or Purpoſe of the Creature, then the Truth or Cer- 
tainty of their future Exiftence begins with ſuch Will or 
Purpoſe 3 and the Events themſelves are ftiled contingent, 
with reſpect to the State they were in, before the actual or 
virtual Determination of ſuch Cauſes: But if the Cauſe or 
Cauſes be in God, in his eternal and unchangeable Decrees, 
then the Certainty of their future Exiſtence commences (if I 
may ſo expreſs it) with ſuch Decrees, — This I rake, 
however, to be very clear ; when once an Action becomes 
certain, from that Moment it ceaſes to be any longer free, 
i. e. to be of the Claſs of ſuch Actions, as upon the whole 


either may or may not be; and it is denominated a free 
Action, only becauſe there was once a Time, when it might 


or might not have been, and nor becauſe it 7s ſtiil true, that 


it may or may not be. | 


In the Paſſage juſt cited out of Mr. N.'s Letter (which are 
the Words of Dr. Fack ſon, in his Defence of human Liberty, 
p. 55.) he ſays, God foreſees that Things certainly will 
<< be,—by foreſeeing the Cauſes that will certainly produce 
© them. Now what is this but to ſay, God ſees the Truth 
of their future Exiſtence, in the Cauſes of it ꝰ And yet Mr. 
B. ſeems to be very much offended, that Mr. E ſhould talk 
of the Cauſes of Truth, and << not be ſatisfy'd with Reaſons 
© and Arguments, why this or that will be true, (or rather, 
is true,) p. 24; — Mr. F. is there ſpeaking of ſuch Truths, 


as were not in their own Nature true, or neceſſarily ſo; but 


are, by ſome Act of God or the Creature, made to be what 
they are. Now if ſuch or ſuch an Act of the Creature's or 
Creator's Will be the Reaſon, why that is true to Day, which 
was not true before, the Truth of ſuch a Propoſition he 
makes to depend upon that Act, as the Origin and Principle 
of its being what it is. The One he calls the Cauſe, the 
other, the Effet ; becauſe in an analogical Senſe, ar leaſt, 


the 


USB] 
the Terms.—-But whit does Mr. B. mean by. an Argument, 
why ebs or that is true 2 As if they were ſpeaking only of 


the Reaſon, why any Thing is known to be true, and not 


why it * fo, The Teftimony of Sacred Writ, is the Ground 


of my Knowledge, indeed, of Adam's Fall, or is an Argu- 
ment why I believe, that Adam fell; but not the Rea/or; 
why he did fall. — Mr. B. goes on, „Every one knows, 
< that a Truth, 4s ſuch, is a mete abſtract Thing, without 
< any real Subſiſtence; ſo that, ſays be, tis an Impoſſi- 
% bilky in Nature, that it ſhould be really cauſed, which 
« is the ſame as to be brought really into Being,” p. 
24 But he forgets that every one knows, that knows 
enough co judge in this Matter, that Nothing really 
fubſiſts but Subſtances, aud that Modes only in-exiſt; 
and yet that every Mode is not an ab/tra8 Thing. An 


abſtraft Thing is only an abftra& Idea, which by his own 


Confeſſion has no Exiſtence at all but in the Mind“ 
5 7. But are the Modes of Subftances Nothing bur 
what they are in the Mind of him that thinks of them? 
Are the vatious Figures of Bodies, for Inſtance, nothing 
But our Ida of them ? If fo; then what he calls © the 
< Quintefſence of what Protagoras, Leucippus, Democritns, 
< and others of the Atomical Atheifts maintain'd, will fall 
ac to bis owh Lot at lat.” For then, even according to 
Mr. Big, © Nothing will be abſolutely true in itſelf; 
Truths will be real Effects; that is to ſay, Senſations 
produced in the Mind by external Canfes.” As to what 
he adds, Mr. F. indeed does not fay, that Truths are 
* Senſations of the Mind; yet his Words ſeem to imply 
© as much, p. 25. the beft on't is, they do but ſeem 
v imply it; whereas bis own Words do really imply thus 
much. I durſt vonch for Mr. F. it never entered into his 
Thoughts ro make real Truths to come and go, with bis 

or any other Man's Senſation. Our Perception of Truth 
de calls indeed a Repreſentation of the Object; but the 
Truth of a Hropofition perceived {for Inftance, That the 
whole is equal to alt the Parts united ;) he'll allow to be the 
fame, and to abide, whether it be perceived, or no: Only 
he ſays alfo; That this Ptopoſition, Sin ſhall or will be, 


” 


which his Opponents conſider as an eternal Truth, © muſt 


dea Truth that is either neceſſary in irs own Nature, or pro- 
LAuced and made ſo, (viz. to be a Truth) © by the Divine 


| 66 Wil. | 
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& H. For the Creature which yet never was, can't be the 
c Cauſe of a Truth that ever was,” Eſſay p. 108. But here 


Mr. B complains of a Sophiſm in Mr. Fs Argument, as 


if there was an imperfect Enumeration, As to which Par- 


ticular, I muft beg Leave ro differ from him. When Mr. 


B. ſays, © The Truth is, Fore knowledge in the Order of 
*« our Ideas ſhou'd be confidered as ſubſequent to the 
1 Truth and Reality of the Event, which is the Object of 
* it“, p. 65. does he nor ſpeak of the Truth of the 
Event as ſomething real? Now every Thing that's real, is 
either produced, or not produced; but what is not produced, 
is in its own Nature neceſſary. Therefore every real Thing as 
either produced, or its own Nature neceſſary; and conſequently 
the Enumtration is compleat and perfect. So that 1 muft con- 
feſs, (ſince Mr, B. chules the Phraſe) © I think Mr. F. has 
* them under a Dilemma here, as ſafe and ſecure as be- 
* tween two Millſtones?“ And that their Hypotheſes either 
of future Contingencies, i. e. of Events that will be, and yet 
may never be; Or, of an eternal Fore knowledge no: founded 


upon a Decree ;] muſt be ground between them, as (mall as 


Duft. For then it will follow, that this Propoſition, Sin 
wil be, (which they conſider as an eternal Truth, or & 
Truth before all Worlds) muſt be a Truth either neceſſary 
in its own Nature, (and then what becomes of Sin's Con- 
tingency, or of Mr. B's following Conceflion ? © "Tis gtan- 
+ req, ſays he, the Propofition Mr. F mentions is not a 
« Truth neceſſary in its own Nature, «b/olutely confider- 
« ed,”) or it muſt be produced and made ſo by the Divine 
Nil; fince the Creature is Nothing before all Worlds, but 
What it is in the Divine Purpeſe: (and then what becomes 


of their abſo/ute, particular, eternal Fore-knowledge of all 


Events, without founding it on an abſolute Decree?) : 
And, tho' this Dilemma has not had altogetber that Ef- 
fect upon this Reverend Divine, as might bave been ex- 


pected; yet it ſeems to have put him into a great Perplexi- 
ty, and to have occafioned all that Obſcuity he ſhelters 


bimſelf under in the 68th Page, Where he (peaks of Con- 
tingencies (for about them is the Diſpute) that they may 


de — neceſſarily true in the Hyporbetica! Senſe of Ne- 


<. ceflity”, -tho*, by his own Confeſſion, © tis plain enough, 
that whatever was always neceſſaty in this Senſe, ic 
could net but be always true, that it would come to paſs”, 


P- 68, 


#1. 

p. 68. But if it cou'd not be otherwiſe, why does be make 
ſuch an Action contingent, or to“ depend upon the free 
Cboice of the Creature for its Exiftence, and to be what 
the Creature may or may not do, as he thinks fit” ? p. 77. 
Or, how can he ſay that Sin is a contingent Event, what 
may never be and yet will be; and yet affirm, that on Sup- 
poſition Sin will be, — it muſt be, and cannot but be ? p. 69. 
Such Paſſages, I ſay too, are utterly unintelligible; and 
are no more calculated to convey clear Ideas to the 
* Reader's Mind, than if they were expreſs'd in the Coprick 
or Sclavonian Tongue. Or, ſo far as they are intelligi- 
ble, they are a plain Contradiction to me; and his Ar- 
gument, as he phraſes ir, is Felo de ſe, and deſtroys ir 
ſelf.” Whereas what he cenſures as ſuch in Mr. Fs Eſſay, 
has no Foundation, but in his own Miftake. For where 
does he talk of a Production ſtri4ly eternal? He only 
ſays, ** This Propoſition, [Sin ſpall be, or Sin will be 3] con- 
| fidered as an eternal Truth” (i. e. which his Opponents con- 
fider as true before the Creature had a Being; which is 
tze general Signification of the Term, eternal] in Scrip- 
ture, and is the Senſe the Context explains it in) muſt be 
either the one or the other, muſt be a Truth that is 
either neceſſary in its own Nature, or produced and made 
< ſo. Here is nothing of any one of them alone being eter- 

nal, much leſs ſtrictiy eternal. | | 

Bur theſe Phraſes, [Cauſes of Truth] or [Truths being pro- 
duced] Mr. B. can by no Means digeft ; and therefore com- 
Plains again, of the Abſurdity of this Language; and ſays, 
** that a Truth, as ſuch, is — uncapable of having any 
«© Cauſe, or of being produced either by God's or the 
« Creature's Will,“ p. 69, 70. But to this I have reply'd 
already; and further add, If Crouza's Account of Truth, 
mention d by himſelf, be juft, via. When Things are really 
e ſach as we conceive them, we are ſaid to think right; 
* and Truth conſiſts in that Relation of our Thoughts with 
<« thoſe Things which we believe we know; then, as we 
are the Cauſe of our own Thoughts, muſt we not be alſo the 
Cauſe of that Relation between our Thoughts and the 
Things thought on ? and by Conſequence, the Cauſe of 
thoſe Truths which, according to him, confiſt in that Re- 
lation of our Thoughts with thoſe Things, which we be- 
lieye we knew? — Tho. with due Deference go that oo 
| (an, 
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Man, I ſhould chuſe rather to ſay, That a Thing mu 
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ſt be 
true, before it can be known to be ſo; or that the object ive 
Truth, or ike. Truth of the Olject, muſt be antecedent, at 
leaſt in Nature, to that which is Suhiective, which is only 
ſome intelligent Being's Perception of it, Dr. Clarke, I find 
is of the ſame Mind; as when he {iys, God's certain 
„EFore- knowledge of free Events, (or Contingencies) viz. 
„That they will be, ariſes from and depends upon the 
« Futurity of the Things known.” To the ſame Pur- 
poſe are the Words of Origin, St. Ferom, and St. Chyſoſtom, 
quoted by Mr. B. himſelf. A Thing, ſays Origen, — 
« was foreknown, becauſe it was future, and wou'd come to 
c paſs.” © Becauſe it will be, ſays St. Ferom, therefore God | 
& knows it.” ** Becauſe Offences wou'd come, ſays St. Chry- \ 
« {oſtom, therefore God foretold them. Nay, Mr. B. takes 

Notice, that © this Solution of the Caſe is ſo fair and 

« clear, that Mr. Hobbs himſelf ſubmitted to it. Fore- 
% knowledge is Knowledge, ſays Mr. Hobbs, and Know- 

6 ledge depends on the Exiftence of the Things known, 

and not they on it,” p. 65, 66. But then will it not as 

fairly and as clearly follow, That if our free Actions, whilſt 
free, are not future but only poſſible, the Ground of their be- 
ing fore- known as future is gone, and the Fore-Aowledge with 


it 


Indeed the nameleſs Author differs from the abovemen- 
tion'd Authorities in this: And therefore when Mr. F. 
took it for granted, That the Thing fore-known is thats 
© on Which God's Fore-knowledge is grounded ;” he tells 
him, It is abſolutely falſe,” Bur is it ever the falſer, 
merely, becauſe our Author sa vs ſo > The Thing fore-khnown, 
he argues, may be the Object of God's Fore-knowledge, 
<< but not the Ground of it, p. 19. A little ſtrange ! For, 


* Knowledge, by his own Confeſſion, is the clear and 


<< certain Perception of Truth, and Truth is the adequate 
« Object of Knowledge.” Now what 7s or can be the 
real Reaſon or Ground of ſuch Perception, if the Truth per- 
ceived be not? I take that to be the Ground of any Know- 


ledge, upon which that Knowledge doth depend. Bur all 


Knowledge doth ſo depend upon Truth, the Obje& of it, 
that the Knowledge is not Knowledge, without Truth, the - 
Objedt; tho Truth, the Object, may be Truth without that 
Knowledge; My Meaning is this; ho we cannot vw 
| F where 
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where there is nothing to be known ; yet there may be ſome 
Thing to be known, whether we know it, or no. But he will 
tell üs, Be this as it will in the Creature, it is otherwiſe 
ia the Creator; and“ the Ground of God's Fore-knowledge 
„ is in God himſelf, and not in any Thing or Object 
% without him.“. But this Gentleman ſeems to forger, that 
we are here ſpeaking of the Fore- knowledge which God 
had before the World was made, and therefore when there 
was no Object without him to be fore-known, and when 
by Conſequence the Object, as well as Ground of ſuch 
Fore-knowledge, muſt be either within himſelf, or no where. 
Thus, as nothing cou'd be the Object of God's eternal 
Knowledge of all Poſſibilities, but the Divine Power, the 
Ground of this Knowledge; (the Divine Power, I ſay, 
which comprehends all that God can do himſelf, or by 
making a free Creature, can make ir poſſible for his 
Creature to do) ſo as to God's eternal Fore-knowledge of all 
Futurities, the Divine Decree or Mill, will be found ro be 
Ground and Object both; and ſo the Obje# and the Ground 
of ſuch Fore knowledge may be ſtill within bimſelf, But 
to return from this Digreſſion. 


A Continuation of the ſixth Letter to Mr. E LIO I. 


5thly, — Miſtaken Opinion, That the Certainty of an 
Event is very conſiſtent with its Liberty and 

” Contingency, tho the Neceſſity of it be not; 

g is another Source of this Error, viz. What is 
now certain, was ever certain. Ani ingenious Writer, ſays 
<< Mr, Norman, obſerves, That there is a Difference be- 
© tween the Certainty of Event, and Neceſſity of Event,” 
p. 30. yet not ſuch a Difference but that one Event is as 
certain as the other, by Mr, N.'s own Confeſſion, For he 
tells us in the ſame Paragraph, that God [who] ſees 
Things no otherwiſe than in Truth they are, — knows 
<< both, (viz. contingent and neceſſary Things) with an 
© equal Certainty” But now, if he knows both with an 
equal Certainty, and yet ſees them no otherwiſe than 
in Truth they are, they muſt in themſelves be equally cer; 
| Lain. 
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tain, And then muſt it net be equally impoſſible to prevent 
either? Or, can Events which may be prevented, as contin- 
gent Events may, be equally certain with thoſe that are ne- 
ceſſary, and which one can prevent? Beſides, tho' the 
Cauſes of two or more Events be never fo different, the 
one a free, the other a neceſſary Cauſe; and tho the Event: 
themſelves may be differently denominated in this reſpect; 
the one a free, the other a neceſſary Event: Yet as theſe diffe- 
rent Events, when they exiſt, do not only certainly, but ne- 
ceſſarily exiſt, (i. e. the Certainty and Neceſſity of their Exi- 
tence, while they exiſt, are equal on both Sides ;) ſo, that 
which wil certainly be, is, for the ſame Reaſon, as una- 
voidable, as that which will neceſſarily be; fince it can never 
be true of that which will be, that it will not be, The Events 
are both neceſſary N o w, tho the Cayſes of this Neceſſity 
may be, in one Caſe, the once free, but now unalterable 
Res0LUTION of ſome ſufficient moral Agent; in 
the other Caſe, the never free, but irreſiſtible E N E R G 
or FORCE of, what ſome call, a neceſſary or natural 
Agent. And therefore, tho“ that Man underſtands very 
little (in Dr. Sherlock's Opinion) who knows not the 
“ Difference between the Neceſſity and the Certainty of an 
«© Event;” (Vid. Mr. N.'s Letter, p. 31.) Yer neither, I 


conceive, can he underſtand very much, who knows nor; 


that, notwithſtanding this Difference, an Event which wil 
certainly be, is as impoſſible to be prevented, as an Event 
which will neceſſarily be. And that which is impoſſib!Þ to 
be otherwiſe, is now neceſſary, and no longer free ur contin- 
gent. Mr. Millar, I know, will tell us, God may decree, 
ec that ſome Events ſhall come to paſs 5 — and yet may de- 
© ecree, that they ſal come to pals, not neceſſarily, bur 
© contingently or freely,” (Vid. his Future Contingencies, p. 
135) 4 e. What ſhall be, may never be; tho' God has de- 
creed it ſhall be. Which is all one as to ſay, That God 
may decree Contradictions z that a Thing ſhall be both' 
contingent and not contingent, neceſſary and not neceſſary. 
Whereas to decree that an Event ſhall be contingent, or 
Free, is neither to decree that it ſhall be, nor to decree that 
it ſpall not be; but only to decree that it ſhall be ef to 


ſome future free Agent, whether it ſhall be, or no. Well, 


if this won't do, Mr. M. has another Device, The utmoſt 
« that will follow, he ſays, is, It is neceſſary that ſuch Ef- 
„„ « fecty 
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© fects come to paſs, but not that they ſhall NECESSARILV 
* come to pals,” p. 135. 5 e. all that will follow from 
their Hyporbeſis, is, that what they call contingent or free 
Events will be neceſſary Contingencies, but not N EC ESS A- 
R I L V neceſſary ConFingencies, In ſhort, it is a Diſtinction 
without a Difference; unleſs this be his Meaning, That 
the Decree which makes ſuch Events neceſſary, was a free, 
not a neceſſary Decree, But what then? The Events that 
follow upon it, or the Effects that come to pals hereupon, 
tho' once free with reſpect to the Creator, were always neceſ- 
ſary as to the Creature, and what the Creature was never 
at Liberty to binder. e 8 | 
Ethly, The moſt popular Argument for the eternal Cer- 
tainty of our free ARicns is yet bebind; wiz, That the 
Suppoſition of it leaves the Divine Perfections 2s unſpotted, at 
if there were no ſuch Certainty of them ſuppoſed. — © Fore- 
© knowledge, ſays Dr. C/arke, bas no Influence at all up- 
on the Things fore known ; becauſe Things won'd be 
juſt as they ate, tho' there was no Fore-knowledge. 
Fore-knowledge, he goes on, does not caufe the Things 
to be; bur Things that are to be hereafter, — are the 
« Caule of its being fore-known, that they ſhall be,” (Vid. 
his Sermons, Vol. I. p. 261; ; | 
But granting this to be all right, the Difficulty till remains 
in its full Strength, vix. How ir came to be true from 
Eternity, that Sin {for Inſtance) not only might, but wou d 
be, the ſuppoled Object of God's Fore-krowledge? To 
ſy, it was made to be true, by an Act of the Divine Will, 
is to ſtain the Divine Purity; to ſay it was true, antecedent 
to any Act of the Divine Mill, is to make it, in its own 
Nature, neceſſary, and to eſtabliſh a fatal Neceſſity of what 
we call Sin And in both Caſes the Liberty of the Creature, 
and of its Actions is gone, So that, wben Mr. Bliſs ſays, 
<< But to come to the Point: How can God's Fore-know- 
“ ledge induce any Neceſſity in the Actions of Men? 
„ Mere Knowledge is inoperative, and in its very Na- 
< ture abſolutely incapable of producing any Effect, p. 
33. He never was farther from the Point than now; 
ſince Mr. F. from the Beginning allowed them this, Thar 
„ Fore knowledge does not make, but ſuppoſe the Object,“ 
Eſſay, p. 18. But then, in as much as it ſuppoſes the 
Odject ro be abſolutely certain, (which are Mr. B.'s 
L | own 
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own Words, p. 34.) it carries in it as great a Certainty 
and Neceſſity, that ſuch Events ſhall be, as the moſt abſolute 
Decree ; tho' he thinks it “a moſt unwarrantable Aſſer- 


tion, and oppoſite to the Truth and Reality of the 


© Thing, to ſay ſo, p. 33. But why ſo unwarrantable ; 
fince he himſelf can tell us, That “ Sin, ſuppoſing the 
% Fore. knowledge of ir, that it will be, muſt and cannot 
5 but be, p 63. Neither is this a novel Notion : No 
leſs a Man than Cicero contends for the fame. ** If Futu- 


© rities (ſays he) are fore-known” (and ir is the ſame if all 


Events were ever certain or future) ©* a Series and Chain of 
< Cauſes muſt be allowed; the Conſequence of which 
<< will be, that every Thing that is done, is done throvgh 
<< Neceſſity ; and this will evacuate al! juft and wholfome 
„% Laws. Twill put an End to all Admonitions and Re- 
„ proofs, and leave no Room for Piety or Prayers. 
« Wherefore, he goes on, one of theſe two Evils muſt be 
„ choſen, Either we muſt give up the Freedom of Man's 
Will to maintain the Preſcience of God,” (or, which 
comes to the ſame, ro maintain the certain Futurity of all 


our Actions) © or give up the Preſcience of God” (or their 


eternal Certainty) to ſecure Man's Freedom. For both, ſays 
& Cicero, cannot conſiſtently be held together.“ So that 
Cicero and Mr. F. are pretty well agreed in the Argument, at 


leaſt. Ab, bur then they differ in the Management of it. As 


how, I pray? That excellent Author, ſays Mr.B.denies the 


Divine Preſcience, only becauſe he was forced to it, as he 
* ſuppoſed, for the Security of Man's Free wil.” And is it 


not for the ſelf and ſame Reaſon, that Mr: F. denies the 


eternal Certainty of our free Ations ?—But even then Cicero, 


it ſeems, © does it with Reluctancy, eſteeming it an Evil and 
„ Inconveniency, which he wou'd gladly have avoided, if 
“ he had known how,” p. 32. And yet not with greater 


Reluctanc), I dhiſt ſay, than Mr. F. muſt do, who might 
eafily forſee, that there wou'd be thoſe, who, in the Heat 
of their blind Zeal, wou'd ſometimes miſcall his Notion 
Blaſphemy, and ſometimes Atheiſm. — But what is Mr, Fs 


Condutt then? Why, our Goſpel-Minifter, ſays Mr. B., 


_ * contends againſt ir, when there is no manner of Neceſſi- 


* ty for doing ſo.” How does he prove this? © I mean, 


_* ſays be, under the Suppoſition of its being a Thing po/- 
: Able, and no Ways inconſiſtent with Man's Free: Agency.” 


Strange 


| 1 
Frrange indeed! When rhe obvious and main Deſign of 
all Mr. F. has wrote upon this Head, is, as I rake it, to de- 
monſtrate the real Inconfifkency of the Liberty of our 


Actions with rhe Certainty of them; which an infallible 
Fore-knowledge always ſuppoſes. And for this I will of- 


fer one Argument, as good with Mr. B. as ten thouland, 


and that is bis own full Teft:mony, at the Entrance of this 
very Section. The Sum of Mr, F,'s Reaſoning, ſays he, 
is this; Whatever is fore-known, muſt come to pals ; 
aud therefore ro ſuppoſe God to fore-know the ſinful 
Actions of Men, is to deſtroy the Freedom of their 
* Wills, and make their Sins E 4; and unavoidable, 
p. 31. 32 He ſhon'd rather have laid, [Lis to ſuppoſe the 
Freedom of their Wills deſtroy d, and their Sins neceſſary and 
anavoidable ] And now will Mr. B. ſay, it is no ways in- 
conſiſtent with Man's Free- Agency, to have the Freedom of 
his Will-deftroy'd, and his Ations all neceſſary and unavoid- 
able? But, perhaps, he may refer to an extraordinary Paſ- 
tage, as he calls it, in Mr. F's Eſſay, which be thought 


proper to take Notice of, p. 4 The Words are theſe; 


Bat ſuppoſe, ſays Mr. F., I cou'd not have fix'd a plain 
* Contradiftion on the received Notion of the Divine 
„ fPreſcience, muft I therefore needs admit it immediately 
«< 8s true ? * Now is there Room, ſays Mr. B., to make a 
* Queſtion of this?“ Why nor ? Unleſs nothing can be 
a Contradiction, in itſelf, but what Mr. F. or Mr. B. can 


rove to be fo. © Tovght indeed, Mr. F. goes on, to allow 
it poſſible, for any Contradiction I can ſee in it; bur the 


* Reality or -Truth of the Notion muſt depend upon ſome 
« poſitive Evidence,” Is then, ſays Mr. B. the Poſſibility 
of the Thing no poſitive Evidence in the Caſe?” Yes, 


doubtleſs. But is every Thing poſſible which Mr. B. does 


zo? ſee to be impoſſible? Or, is there no Difference between 
theſe two. Nor 75 ſee that there is a Contradiction;] (which 


Ir is only the Latter, I conceive, that implies the real Po 
Fbility of a Notion. © There may (ſays the Author of 
« Enquiry concerning the Exiſtence and Nature of God) 


n What Mr. F. ſays) and [ To ſee there is no Contradifion ?] 
e 


bea Contradiction in Nature, which does not appear 10 

be ſuch to as. —?Tis certain, ſays he, that ſometimes a 
« Contradidticn can't appear to be ſo to us, if we don't 
fufficienily underſtand the Properties of its * 


— — 
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9 © This Propofition, he goes on, A Triangle hath not three 
: « Angles equal to two right ones, Can't appear to be a Con- 
4 4 tradiction to one, who is not well acquainted with't 

x Properties of a Triangle, p. 173. 5 

- As to St. Auſtin's piquant Cenſure, taken Notice of by 
| Mr. B; I can't ſee to what Purpoſe it is mentioned there, 


unleſs it be to ſhew the raſh Cenſure of him who cites it. 


To confeſs there is a God, ſays Auſtin, and yet to deny ny 
* 2M * his Fore-knowledge of Things to come, is the plaineſt | 
1 |= © and moſt palpable Madneſs,” But not more plain and 
8 palpable than the Injuſtice of our Author, to level this 
” Quotation againſt Mr. F.; Who, as he profeſſes a firm Be- 
lief, that there zs God, even One that is Light and Love; 
4 ſo he never once denied God's Fore-knowledge of Things 
* to come, but only the Contingency of that which God fore- 
ic knows 18 to come, or the eternal Certainty of what may 
YE | never come · And I am very ſorry that our Goſpel- Miniſter, 
1 the Reverend Mr. Bl;/s, ſhon'd inſinuate ſuch an unworthy 
A Thing; who, before the Publication of bis Book, muſt have 
Y ſeen Mr, Fancourt's Vindication of himſelf againft this un- 
- righteous Accuſation in a Lezter to Mr. Norman, Where 
* he tells him, he finds it the more difficult to excuſe him 
0 here, not only becauſe there is not à ſingle Word or 
4 ** Phraſe (as he remembers) in his whole Eſſay that looks 
* „this way, as if he doubted of God's Fore knowledge of 
5 « hat will be, when it is true that it will be; or, of his 
. % Fore: knowledge of future Contingencies, if there be ſuch 
"A ** Contingencies : But becauſe he every where ſpeaks of the 
. ** Knowledge and Fore-knowledge of God, in as ample, au- 
* guſt, and venerable Terms, as Mr. N. himſelf bath done. 
1 And then he adds, You, Sir, have made it neceſſary, 
3 Aand muſt bear with me, if 1 tranſcribe ſuch Paſſages as 
- % plead my Innocency.” Amengft a Number of which 
ch * F. quotes the two following Ones out of his former 
5 oks, in his own Defence, I am ſurprized (ſays be) 
Wa that any ſhou'd fo far miſtake my Notion, as to appres 
1 „hend, I deny God's Omniſcience or Fore knowledge. It 
3 never was any Doubt with me, wheiber God's Omni- 
pe * ſcience does not take in the whole Compaſs of Truth; 
M4 2 Or, whether the Divine Foxe. knowledge does not extend 
ory unto all future Truths,” Vid. His Appendix to bis Book, 
. entitled, The Greatneſs of the Divine Love vindicated, p. - "7 
bis 0 
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And again, Whatever is poſſible (he owns in his Eſſay, 
< p.95,) God knows to be paſſible ; whatever is paſt, God 
| © knows to be paſt; whatever is preſent, He knows to be 
<< preſent ; whatever is future or to come, He knows to be 
< future or to come; Whatever is certain, or that cannot 
cc be otherwiſe, He knows to be certain, or that it cannot 
cc be otherwiſe ; and whatever is really uncertain, or truly 
cc contingent, He knows to be really uncertain, or truly con- 
< tingent, viz. that it may be, or may net be; or that it 
ce may be thus, or thus.” Nay, when Mr. F. in the 
Preface of his laſt Book obſerves, That © in his Letter to 
Mr. N. he has made it evident, Thar the Controverſy 

<< is not about God's Fore-hnowledge of what will certainly 
« be, but whether ſuch Actions ought to be reputed free, 
« which were ever certain, p. 1. Mr. Millar, tho* the 
moſt cenſorious and partial of all his Opponents, is forced 
to acknowledge that this is the main Queftion ; only in his 
diminutive Strain, affects cauſeleſsly to add, That it is pro- 
poſed more judiciouſiy than uſual. Mr. Fancourt, ſays he, has 
propoſed the main Queftion, more judicioufly than uſual, 
Whether ſuch Actions ought to be reputed free, which 


<< were ever certain. Vid. Mr. M.'s All future free Action- 
Future Contingencies, p. 112 


I am, SI R. with great Reſpe8, 


IE Tours, &c. 
Feb, 7. 1732-3; 
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To the Reverend Mr. BLISS, 


OUR Letter in Anſwer to Mr, Fancourt's 
Ess A had been conſidered in your own 
Method, had not the Author of the Alſtract, 
a Gentleman wholly in your Sentiments, in- 
troduced the Controverſy into the public Pa- 
pers, and call'd aloud for a more clear and compendious Dil- 
cuflion of the great Point under Debate. His Words are 
thele; | = 5 / | 
« Mr. BA vf , No doubt you have obſerved, that 
© the Attention of Divines and good inquiſitive Chriſtians 
* has of late been greatly engaged about a celebrated 
<«< Controverſy concerning God's Preſcience,, Man's Free 
« Jil, &c. The Champions in this Cauſe ate Mr. F AN- 
«* couRT;, Mr. Millar, Mr. Norman, Mr. 
« Br 15s, Se. worthy Gentlemen all. Bur, unhappily, 
*« the Diſpute has ſwelled into ſo many Volumes, that no 
Head can compaſs it: Even the Diſputants themſelves 


% have now almoſt loft Sight of their Original Defign ; the 


« Zeal of their Hearts having tranſported them fo far, as 
© to uſe one another a little unkindly, The only Expe- 
* dient I can gþink of, ſays he, is to ſtate the Matter in the 
© cleareft Light ; and to pray them, — to forbear their 
* Altercations a-while, till they have obliged the Public 
& with their Animadverſions on the following Abſtra8.  — 
* Pray, conjure them to be ſhorr, and not ſay one Word 
c befide the Purpoſe.” (Vid. The Grub fireet Fournal, No. 
#34) — Now my Animadverſions upon that Abſtra# you 
will find in my firſt Letter: The Reaſon: of thoſe that fol- 
low, (which are directed to Mr. Eliot, the AbſtraQer's 

ECoND) the Letters themſelves will explain. 

The Controverſy I have reduced to this ſingle Point, 
tHhetber the Creatures free Afions were ever certain? This 
dot Opponents AFFIRM, and m DENY, We A 

that 


bc 


„ 
tbat free Actions are only poſſible, till the Agent himſelf bath 
done ſome Thing to make them certain: Their preſent or paſt 
Exiftence proves no more. Amongft other Things, I 
there undertook for Mr. F., that if any cou'd demon- 
rate, that whatever is now certain, was ever certain; he 
ſhou'd yield them, © That what we call free Actions, 
„ were ever certain, and certainly fore-hnown from Eternity: 
% Tho' how to prove they were ever free alſo, and what 
« we migbt bave prevented, will be the Queſtion,” p. 9. I 
have already examined your ſeveral Reaſonings upon this 
Head, in ſix different Lights, in the two laſt Letters to 
Mr. Eliot. There are other Arguments yer behind, which 
we ſhall now conſider, 

7thly, Some argue, That the Perfection of the Divine 
Knowledge, which excludes all Poſſibility of Encreafe, con- 
vinces them that every Action muſt be erernaly certain, 
tho' free. (Vid. Mr. Norman's Letter, p. 43.) So, in your 
9th Section, you ſay, © Tis an obvious Gbjection againſt 
Mr. F that he makes the Knowledge of God to be va: 
* riable,” p. 26. And yet ſome kind of Variation you 
yourſelf allow; as when you tell your Friend, As the 
Objects of God's Knowledge, as well as ours, vary in 
** this Manner,” (viz. as one while future, another while 
Preſent, and then paſt and gone,) © ſo there is no room to 
doubt, but there muſt be ſome Correſpondent Vari ation in 
his Knowledge itſelf,” And to ſupport it, you bring in 
the famous Cudworth in Defence of the Notion, p. 28. 
But then you are pleaſed to add, Tho ſuch a Change- 

<< ableneſs as this in the Divine Intelligence, may innocent- 
ly be aſſerted; yet that which the Author of the Eſſay 
<< advances, is of a quite different, and ly enormous 
Kind. His Notion is, that the All-perfe& and infinite 
Being grows every Day wiſer and wiſer, and knows at 
<< one time, what at another he was quite in the dark 
* about. And again, God Almighty, according to 
c him, ſpells out the Truth, and from a total and eternal 
5 Ignorance, — acquires at laft a perfect Knowledge, 
Sc. p. 29. Now wou'd not any one, from ſuch a Repre- 
ſentation as this, naturally ſuppoſe, that Mr. F held, that 
ſome Truths eſcaped the Divine Notice? Or, that there were 


more Truiks now to be known, thay God himſelf did now 
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actually know > Which indeed is proper Ignorance. 
Whereas the very Head, out of which you have drawn 
this enormous Charge, is a full and clear Confutation of it. 
He there tells his Correſpondent, © I can heartily agree 
„with you, that God is an Omniſcient Being, or (as 
yon very well explain it,) that he has the whole Com- 
«« paſs of Truth in his View,” Eſſay, p 93. ls there 
any Thing in this, Sir, like the Imputation of real Tpnorance 
unto God? Mr. F. only contends, that © a Knowledge 
„ which cannot alter, of an Object, which is always al- 
6 tering, maſt either contain more than its Object ar one 
“ Time, or /eſ5 than its Object at another; i. e. it muſt 
ce be either a redundant or defective Knowledge, which is a 
manifeſt Inperfection in Knowledge,” p. 94, He only 
pleads for a Variation in the Divine Knowledge, correſpon- 
dent to the Variation of the ObjeF, And have we not 
your own Authority to ſay, Thar © ſuch a Changeableneſs 
« as this in the Divine Intelligence, may be innocently af. 
ſerted ? | 

Who will ſay, that God knows no more to be paſt or 
preſent ro Day, than he did, ten thouſand Years ago? Or, 
that it is any Imperfection in God, that his Knowledge of 
paſt or preſent Things f20u'd vary or encreaſe, when it is 
only in Proportion to the Variation or Encreaſe of the Object 
known 2 If the Knowledge of God excludes all Poſſibility of 
Variation or Encreaſe in this Senſe; ſo muft the Object of 
Knowledge too. And ſo it muſt have been ever impoſſible 
for any Thing to have been otherwiſe than in Faq it bas 
been: And what then becomes of your Contingencies, 
Events that are or have been, but which might never have 
been? Upon this Head your Friend, Mr. Norman, runs a 
Parallel between the Power of God and bis Knowledge ; and 
the latter he makes as infinite as the former, Let. p. 28. 
And thus you yourſelf, I obſerve, make not only the 
Power of knowing, but the Knowledge of every Being, to 
be commenſurate not only to the Obect of Knowledge, bur 
to the Nature of the Being in which it is; and therefore to 
be alike finite or infinite, as the Being itſelf, p. 5, 6. —— 
Here, if this be the Meaning, That as the Power of God 
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what Mr. F. knows very well; and what be very well 
knows, Mr. F. has again and again acknowledged to be 
true. (Vid. Mr. F.'s Let. ro Mr. N. p. 20, 21.) — Or, if 
by the Knowledge of God, you Gentlemen mean the Di- 
vine Underſtanding, or God's Power to know, (not to dil- 
pute the Propriety of the Diction, natzely, Whether God's 
Underſtanding or his Power to K Now, ought to be con- 
founded with bis a&yal Knowledge ; any more than 
his Omnzpotence or his Power to Do, onght to be con- 
founded with the Exerciſe of that Power, or his ac- 
tual Doing) we will ſtill allow yon, that as God's Power 
of Doing is not greater at- one time than another, bur 
is always alike- infinite; ſo his Power of knowing is the 
fame. But if this be your Opinion, that God's actual 
Knowledge is equal to his Power to know, and is equally 
uncapable of Encreaſe ; it is in effect to ſay, 1ſt, That 
God's actual Knowledge (and conſequently the Object 
of his Knowledge) is as unchangeable as bis Eſſence ; (for bis 
Power of knowing is ſo;) which is at once to eftabliſh an ab- 


ſolute Fatality. And, 2d!y, That was there but any one 


new Truth more, in all the future Ages of Eternity, to 
be known, the Divine Underſtanding it ſelf cou'd not 
know it. | | | 
Whereas, as God aQualy knows all that's actually true; 
ſo his Power to know is equal to all that's poſſible to be true. 
So that, tho' new Truths ſhon'd be ever arifing, even unto 
Oy (according to the new Modification and Turn that 
free Agents ſhall give to their own Minds and Wils; and 
according to the new Determination they ſhall give to the 
active Powers they ſhall carry about with them ;) yet his 
INFINITE UNDERSTANDING can and wil receive 
and comprehend them all: Even tho' every ſuch Thought, 
Volition and Action, being really free, and what might 
never have been, will upon its Exiftence, become an inex- 
hauſtible Fund of new Relations, and the Foundation of 
new Truths. And did not the Divine Underſtanding open, 
and its Knowledge encreaſe, as faſt as ſuch Truths 3 
ed themſelves and encreaſed, it muſt be a Knowledge ei- 
ther without an Object at one Time, or /e/5 than its Object 
zt another Time, II. a 
As 


# 


_ i 


As to that Paſſage in Dr.Cudworth, which you are pleaſ- 


ed to ſay, is too pertinent to the preſent Argument, to be 
omitted, ro me ir is marveloufly impertinent : And 


if it ſerves any Purpoſe, it is only to teach us this Leſſon, 
That even Mr. B's own Mind is not fo abſolutely perfect 
but that * ir doth ſometimes underftand; and ſometimes, 
* nat underftand; as if it were ſometimes awake, and 
« ſometimes, aſleep ; or, like an Eye, ſometimes open and 
« ſometimes ſnut. For who ſays, the Deity is ignorant of 
any Thing? Can be be ignorant, that hath the whole Com- 
paſs of Truth in bis View 2 Or, who ſays, the Deity Syl- 
logizes about any Thing ; or, acquires a perfect Knows 
ledge by Way of Reaſoning and Diicaurſe 2 Who doubts, 
whether all the Mediums of Knowledge and their Conne- 
ction with the Extremes, are preſent at once to the Divine 
Mind? But we can eaſily allow you, that God's Underz 
ſtanding comptebends all Intelligibles, with their Relati- 
ons and Verities, at one View; and yet ſuppoſe too, that 
the Contingency of what will certainly be, or of what God 
certainly foreknows, is not one of thoſe Intelligibles, Rela- 
tions or Verities; which Notion” (was I diſpoſed to re- 
turn your Compliment, I might ſay,) “ if it be above 
„the dull Capacities of ſome, who meaſure every Thing 
** by their own Scantling, this is a Thing that we cannot 
5 help. - | | | | 
+ #4 as yon blame Mr. F. one while for making God's 
Knowledge of the Creature VARIABLE, tho' the Crea- 
ture itſelf is always varying ; and tho, you yourſelf have 
allowed it: So at another time it is his Fault, it ſeems, to 
make God's Knowledge of himſe/f iNVARIABLE; tho? 
he is ever the ſame, a fixed and unalterable Being. God's 
% Knowledge of bimſejf, you tell your Friend, is variable 
in this Reſpect, and the Nature of the Thing requires 
© jt ſhou'd be ſo ;; tho", it ſeems, Mr. F. does not ſee it.“ 
Well, fince Mr. B. doth ſee it, be will be ſo kind, perhaps, 
to ſhew it others. In what Reſpect then, is God's Knows 
ledge of himſelf a variable Knowledge? Why, © before all 
Worlds, ſay you, he foreknew, he ſnou d exiſt at this In- 
4 ſtant, and be holy, juſt, and good. At this Inftant he 
« js conſcious of his own Exiftence, with thefe Attributes 
i. belonging to him. But what then? Did God _— 
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all Worlds foreknow, be ſhou'd not exift, till ſuch an In- 
ſtant; nor be holy, juſt, and good, till chey 2 Which yer 
is always implied in an eternal Fore-knowledge of the ſeveral 
Modifications of Matter, and the temporary Exiſtence of 
Creatures and their Actions. You go on; © And in the 
„Ages to come he will have a reflex Knowledge, or re- 
member that he did nom exiſt, and acted as a Being infi- 
* nitely holy, juſt, and good, mutt be ſuppoſed to do.” 
Bur will he alſo be conſcious, that he no longer Exiſteth, nor 
atts as ſuch a Being? Which yet is the Caſe, with Reſpect 
o his Knowledge of ſuch Creatures as are paſt and gone, 
So that, if God's Knowledge of bimſelf be at all variable, 
it is not, at leaſt, in this Reſpe8, as you inadvertently af- 
firm · It zs, and ever will be, true of the Divine Being, and 
of his eſſential Perfections, that they are; and not only that 
they were, or that they will be: And in this Senſe his Know- 
ledge of himſelf is, like himſelf, 7nvarzable, as Mr. F. juſt- 
ly obſerves, Eſſay, p. 93. And thus the Inſtance which 
he brings, explains his Meaning; * The Ratios and Pro- 
4 portions, that certain Quantities and Numbers have to 
% one another,” not only have been, or will be, in ſuch a 
Part of Duration, the ſame; but it may be always ſaid, 
that they are the ſame. Of this Sort are all Mathematical 
and abſtracted Truths [as, that the three Angles of a Tri- 
angle are equal to two right Angles.] They don't paſs from 
a State of Non-exiſtence into Exiſtence, and then ceaſe to 
be; (if you will allow Truths ro exiſt) but the ſame Attri- 
burions belong to them, under all the Succeſſions of Time. 
Whereas this cannot be always ſaid of the temporary Exiſ- 
tence of Creatures and their Actions, that they are; but 
as there are aſſignable Parts of paſt Duration, in which it 
cou'd only be ſaid, that they wil be, or (perhaps) that they 
may be; ſo there are aſſignable Parts of future Duration, 
when it ſhall no longer be ſaid, that they are, but only that 
they have been: Which is not one and the ſame Truth, ade- 
quately ſo, delivered under different Expreſſions, or in dif- 
ferent Tenſes, as you imagine; but they are different Truths 
too, and convey in Whole, or in Part, different Ideas. 
Thus (which ſeems to be the Caſe which Mr. F. had his 
Eye particularly upon) if any Thing be done to Day, which 
was only poſſible to be done, the Day before; it wou'd _ 

een 
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been falſe, to have affirmed concerning it then, either that 
it won d be, is, or hath been; the bare Poſſibility of its Ex- 


iſtence implying neither of them. 


But you query ; © What if Eugenio die on Thurſday, does 
e this change the Nature of the Propoſition delivered on 
« Wedneſday, viz. Eugenio 1s alive? Does it make the 
© Propoſition as then delivered, ceaſe to be true 2” Yes; 
ceaſe to be any longer true: Elſe why don't you ſtill ſay, 
Eugenio Is alive? Why do you vary the Tenſe now, and 
and only ſay, He w as alive; if there be no Variation in 
the Thing 2 Was the Truth of that Propofition, in all its 
Circumftances, fill invariably the ſame, why muſt the 
Terms of the Propofition vary? In any aſſignable Part of 
Duration we can always ſay, Twice two 1 equal to four; 
bur nor ſo, Eugenio is alive: And why; but becauſe the 

ile of Eugenio co-exiſteth with ſome Parts of Duration 
only, not with a// So that, tho that which is true on 
Tedneſday, does not on Thurſday ceaſe to be true, with re- 
ſpeR ro Wedneſday; yet with reſpect ro Thurſday it is ne 
more true; and therefore Mr. F. choſe, I ſuppoſe, to ſay 
it ceaſeth to be true. And now, if there be comſummate 
Nonſenſe on one Side or the other, (as you are pleaſed ta 
phraſe it) the impartial muſt be left to judge, to which 
Side it belongs. ' 

As to the Inftance of a Globe and Cube; If the Matter, 
as ſucb, under its various Modifications, remains the ſame, 
the Change muſt be in the Figure, and not in the Matter, 
when it is turned ſrom a Glebe into a Cube; tho you tell 
your Friend, © the Figure never changes from what it is.” 
However, as at one Time the Matter is of a globular Form, 
and ar another Time of a cubical Form ; and as the Forms 
and the Ideas of them are different; ſo when God knows it 
to be globular, his Perception differs from that by which he 
knews it to be cubical : And for the ſame Reaſon, his Knows 
ledge of a merely poſſible, or future Thing, is not adequates 
I the ſame with his Knowledge of a preſent or paſt Things 


| becauſe merely poſſible, future, paſt, and preſent, are not 


wholly the ſame. And indeed, elſe bow is it © very ob- 
&« vious, as Mr. N. affirms, that God ſees Things, no 
4 otherwiſe than in Truth they are? Let. p. 39. 
March 2, 1732-33 I am, Sir, 
; 5 | Tours, &. 
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To the Reverend Mr. NOR MAN: 


SIX | 
FT ER along Introduction, you are pleaſed 
to tell Mr. F.,“ Well, Sir, the poſitive Evi- 
© dence, which you require for the Truth 
© or Reality of our Notion, and on which 
„ you fay, it muſt depend, we are hitherto 
ec at a Loſs for, to ſupport and confirm Yours,” p. 12. 
Bur poſitive Evidence to prove a Negative is an unequal De- 
mand, Not to mention that hitherto you bad only confi- 
dered his firſt Letter about Preſcience, and but a Part of 
that; the Bufineſs of which is nor to aſſign the Reaſons of 
his Opinion, but to give a more general View of the Nature 
and Importance of the Point in Controverſy, And yet 
even there he has advanced ſuch Evidence, which well de- 
ſerv'd your Notice, tho? for Reaſons beſt known to your 
ſelf, you paſs it by in Silence; particularly, the Quotation 
out of Mr. Clarkſon, p. 77, 78. and a Detail of important 
Truths, which, by the Conſent of every one, are certainly 
defenſible upon this Principle, That Sin was not eternally 
certain, and conſequently no Object of an eternal and cer- 


. 

lute, but of a comparative Perfection in Knowledge; or ra: 
ther of his aprigbe and ſincere Application of what he knew, 
to tht Matter in Hand; only ſpeaks of himſelf in the third 


Perſon, for the greater Modeſty. Job is made to know, 


he. had not a Novice to do with, or one that was partial. 
Elihu aflures him, he was thoroughly acquainted with the 
Affair, and wou'd be upright in his Opinion; and for this 
Reaſon did the more deſerve his Attention and Regard, — 
Bur had the Werds been really intended of God himſelf; 
(as thoſe in the 37th Chap. Ver. 16. certainly are) yer 


' where's the Force of the Argument? God is perfect in 


Knowledge ; therefore what will be, may never be; or, 
therefore ſome Events were kternally certain, tho never de- 
erted ; or, therefore all the Enormities and Impieties which 


ever exiſted in Time, God knew, before all Time, wou'd 


certainly come to paſs, tho' they were not certain: And 


this, rho? (according to you your ſelf) God ſees Things no 


» % 


otherwiſe than IN TRUTH they are, p. 3o. | 
But, ſay you, we read alſo, © That his Underſtanding 


« 3s infinite, Plal, 147. 5-* We do ſo: And what then ? 


Therefore he underſtands Sin to be, what it is not; to be 
certain, while it is only poſſible. Nervous Reaſoning! 


| Whereas did God underftand any one Thing otherwiſe than 


it is, his Underſtanding would be limited, wou'd from 
that Time ceaſe to be infinice. Tho' his Underſtanding be 
inſtnite; yet to underſtand four to be ſeven, i. e, to be four 
and not four, is below his Underſtanding. That Under- 
ftanding which takes in the whole Compaſs of Truth; and, 
were Truths innumerably more, that cou'd and wou'd com- 
prebend them alſo; is mote truly infinite, than if it miſtook 
Falſhoods for Truths. 3 3 

But we are told too, © That at Things are naked and 
<< open to the Eyes of him, with whom we have to do, Heb, 


“ 4. 13.” Very rigtt: Or, as it might be rendered; 0 


whom! we muſt groe an Account, a, d, ih 6 25y©-s, Bur 
mut we give an Account of our Actions, as really free, 


Aud what we migbt have hindered; which were fem fret 
r 


but crernalh feed The more naked and open any free Powet 


Is unto the Eyes of God, rhe more clearly, one wou d think, 


uſt its Freedom ſnew. As ſure as the Mill of an accoun- 


kable Ctentute his a real Power to incline either Has ; ſo 
fake, we mi be, that 10 bis Eyes, to whom all Things ate 
1 rr el | Naked, 
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13 
naked and open, it can never appear under a Neceſſity to in- 
Cline only one May. 7 

But you go on; we read, © That-Times are not hidden 
« from the Almighty, Job 24. 1.” — Whatthen ? As the 
Times, (or Events which happen in them, ) cannot be view'a 
as paſt, while they are preſent ; nor, as preſent, while they 
are future; ſo neither can Times For Events] be view'd as 
future, what will certainly be, while they are only poſſible, 
and may never be, Tho ſome Critzchs, even Paol bimſelt, 
"prefers a very different Reading, thus; hy or how are 
* not Times (i. e. the Times and Seaſons appointed for the 
„ Puniſhment of Evil-Doers, about which the Diſpute 
* was) hidden or reſerved by or with God (i e. kept as a Se- 
„ cret in his own Breaſt, and concealed from the Know- 
*“ ledge of Mankind: How can you ſay or think with any 
„ Colour, that thele Times are fixed and manifeſted to all 
Men, and that Sinners are conftantly puniſhed in this 
Life, and that ſo notorieuſly that all good Men fee it, 
<c as was ſaid, chap. 22.15, — 19.) Seeing (as the Par- 
<< ticle van is rendered, chap. 19. 28. or for, as it is fre- 
% quently uſed) they that Know him (that give themſelves 
<< ro underſtand and conſider his Doings in the World, 
<< wha of all Men are moſt likely to know this, if it were 
<< true and certain) do not ſee his Days, to wit, of puniſhing 
<< the Wicked in this Life, as was ſaid before,” But, 
perhaps, the next Text will ſerve your Purpoſe better. 

He maketh known what ſhall be in the latter Days, Dan. 
6% 2. 28.“ The whole Verſe runs thus; Bue there is a God 
an Heaven that revealeth Secrets, and maketh known to the 
Ning, NEBUCHADNEZZAR, what SHALL BE. in 
the latter Days. But was it ever any Queftion with Mr. 

F., Whether God knows, that what ſhall be, will be; or, 
mayn't make ir known to another, if he pleaſe ? There 
are, doubtleſs, many Revolutions in Providence fixed in 
their Natural Cauſes, or in the Divine Counſels, that remain 
a Seeret unto us, till the God of Heaven thinks fir to re- 
veal them, Let Mr. E's Opponents but fhew, that what 
Daniel ſays ſhall be in the latter Days, and was then certain 
to be, was yet then truly contingent, and might never have 
been, and we ſubmir, | 

Tour laft Text is that in Jaiab, Chap. 41i 21 — 23. 

* Produce our Cauſe, ſaith the Lord, bring forth your ſtrong 

** Reafong 
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1 
*© Reaſon; — let them ſhew us what SHALL happen — the 
* Things that ARE TO COME HEREAFTER; that 
we may know that ye are Gods,” As it the Debate was ſtill 
about what ſhall happen, or is to come hereafter, Nothing 
leſs ; noleſs you cou'd prove allo, that ſuch Events were 
at the (ame time contingent, what might never have 
happened, or might notwithſtanding never have come to 
paſs bereafter. And are theſe the ſtrongeſt Proofs, to 
evince ſuch an eternal Fore knowledge of all the Sins and 
Mzſeries in the World, as implies that they were ever cer- 
tain, and what muſt infallibly have been, p 33. ? No, no. 
There are, you ſay, © a Number of expreſs Prophecies 
* (the fulfilling of which depended upon the Behaviour of 
Men acting freely) of whoſe punctual Accompliſhments 
we bave undoubred Afſurance ;? and they © oblige you 
to believe ſuch a Preſcience as you defend, and we oppoſe, 
p. 12,13. Here I ſhall content myſelf to repeat the An- 
ſwer already given to this Argument, in Mr. F.'s Review, 
p. 29, 30. which neither you nor Mr. Millar (as I can find) 


have as yet reply; unto. _ ©* Conſider, Sir, is every ex- 


* preſs Propheey an abſolute one? Remember the Caſe of 


* Nineveh, Or, is there no Difference between God's 
— 


cc 


making uſe of our free Agency to bring about the Thing 
foreto.d, and a Prophecy's depending upon ſuch Agency 
for its Accompliſnment? Facob's Lie was a Means to 
obtain the promiſed Bleſſing; bur did the . promiſed 
Bleſſing depend upon his Lie? Produce but one abſolute 
Prophecy of this Kind, and it is enough; I'll yield the 
Point. I mean, ſays Mr. F., a Prophecy that was not 
only conditionally, but abſolutely certain at the Time of 
the Prophecy; and yet ſo depended upon the Behaviour 
of Men a&ipg freely, that it cou d not have been accom- 
pliſned without it; i. e. (he goes on) ſhew me but one 
Event, which was abſolutely ſure to be, and yet cou'd not 
have been, without ſuch free Actions of the Creature, 
% which, upon the whole, mighe never have been, and I 
„% own my ſelf confuted.” Ay till this be done, your 
paſt Proofs of the Perfection of the Divine Knowledge may 
be allowed their jaſt Strength; and yet we may ſee Cauſe 
fill ro ſay, with the excellent Mr. Boyle, That the 
Lc greateſt Wits that bave endeavoured to reconcile —- 
% Preſcience with Liberty, — have been reduced to main- 
1 PO 12 tam 
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*5 tain ſomething or other, that thwarts ſome acknaws 
„ ledged Truth or Dictate of Reaſon.” Or, with the 
learned Biſuop Davenant, That there are the (ame Diffi- 
© culties in according the Liberty of Man's Free- will with 
„ the infallible Preicience of God, as there are in accord- 
* ing it with the abſolute Decrees of Predeſtination.“ 
And if this be the rea! Cale, as I take it to be, then bow 
eaſily migbt we retort in your own obliging Strains, That 
your Notion of an eternal Preſcience without a Decree 
might have been left © among the arcana imperii, the ſectet 
F6 Thiogs which belong to God; and you excuſed from 
* the Trouble of publiſhing your Papers, the Loſs of 
** which, we fancy, the World won'd not have over-much 
* lamenred,” | 

In your next Paragraph you tell Mr. F., © He has at- 
*« tempted, you confeſs, a Reply ro ſome Paſſages of Scrip= 
rare offered againſt your Opinion.” And you, I confeſs, 
hzve attempted alſo to defend thoſe Paſſages againſt his Re 
ply: Bur which of the ewo Arrempts have been moſt ſucceſsful, 
let others judge. His“ Explications of them, you go on, — 
„ may look plauſible, and be countenanctd by a few Com- 
© mentators. But it is well known, that many of the Cri- 
« ticks are againſt bim, p. 13. A clear Caſe then; ſince 
every one muſt allow, that mam is more than a few, and 
a Critick is better than a Commentator, But till now, I 
was ſo fooliſh as to judge of an Expoſition, not ſo much 
by the Quality or Number of the Expaſitors, as by the 
Strength and Cogency of their Regſons. And then you men- 
tion the Words of the Pſalmiſt, Thou wnderſtandeſt my 
Thought afar off, Pl. 139. 2. in Defence of your Notion. 
But before they will anſwer your Expectations, you muſt; 
I conceive, make out theſe three Things; 1ſt, That by 
umderſtanding his Thoughts afar off, David means, that 
God knew from Eternity, not only that they might be, but 
that they wou'd be. 2dly, That tho be knew them from 
Eternity, he never decreed them. 34ly, Thar tho God eva; 
knew, that they wou'd certainly. be, yet thoſe Thoughts 
were never the leſs contingeyt, and might never have been. 
Now ke, I think, maſt bave a very clear Underſtanding. 


2 


indeed, thar can ſee all this in thoſe Words; and as happy 
an Elocution too, to ſet it in a convincing Light before o- 


thers, And jet every Branch is a Herter: Stone in your 


Scheme ; 
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Scheme ; and if any One of them be wanting in your Proof, 
the whole Fabrick tumbles. 5 ; 
But, 1½, How muft we be ſure, that by afar rf, is 
meant from Eternity? Do you argue from the Emphaſis of 
the Hebrew? Bur the Critick yon appeal to, Mr. Pool him- 
ſelf, obſerves, that the Original lignifies a Diſtance of Place 
as well as Time; and refers us to Gen. 22. 4. and Exod. 
2. 4. as an Evidence of it. Then on the third Day Abra- 
bam lift up bis Eyes, and ſaw the Place afar off. And Mas 
ſes Siſter ſtood afar off, to wait what wou'd be done to bim. —— 
Do you draw your Argument from the judgment of the 
Tranſlators, and plead, that by their uſing this Phraſe, afar 
off, to expreſs the Original, they give the Preference to 
our Interpretation ? This will not ſerve your turn neither. 
or when they deſign a Diftance of Time and not of Place, 
they uſe a different Phraſe, as, à great while to come; long 
ago; and the like. Thus they tranſlate the Hebrew in the 
following Places, 2 Sam. 7. 19. 2 Kings 19. 25, And 
this was yet a ſmall Thing in thy fight, O Lord. But thou haſt 
ſpoken alſo of thy Servant s Houſe for A GREAT WHILE 
TO COME. — Hoſt thou not heard long ago, how I have 
done it ? and of ancient Times that I have farmed it? Nay, 
afar off, in the Language of the Tranſlators, does moſtly, if 
not always, denote a Diſtance of Place, never (as I remem- 
ber) a Diſtance of Time, and much lels from Eternity. ' You 
may conſult at your Leiſure the following Texis, Num. 9: 
10. 2 Kings 4. 25. Exr. 9.13. Neb. 12.43. Job 26. 25. 
 Bf..138. 6. 1 23. 7. and 66. 19. Fer. 23. 23+ and 49. 
o. and 51. 3. — And I am the more confirmed in my 
Opinion, that afar off muſt have a Reference unto Place - 
bere, not only becauſe it fully anſwers rhe Pfalmiſt s Defign, 
and entirely correſponds with the Context; bur becauſe it 
makes every Thing in the Text to run ech, to be proper 
and natural. If afar off be the lame as from Heaven, then 
the preſent Tenſe is right, Thou underſtandeſt my Thought afar 
eff, i. e. from Heaven. But if-afar off be made to figni- 
fy, long ago, or from Eternity, then the prater Fenſe had been 
more. proper; as thus; Thou didſt underſtand my Thought 
afar of, i. e. long ago, or from Eternity. Thus, when the 
Eſalmiſt (ays, Tho the Lerd be high, yet hath he reſped unto 
the Lomi; bus: the Proud be knoweth afar off, f. 1 ce" 
| | a 
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ad he meant from Eternity, it wou'd have been, The 


Proud he knew afar off. But if he intends from Heaven, 


then the Diction is jutt and proper, The Proud he knows afar 
off, 1. e. from Heaven. — FR | | 
Beſides, as that Pſalm, according to Mr. Pool, is an Ap- 
peal to God's Ommiſciency againſt the Reproaches of Da- 
vid's Enemies, concerning his Integrity; ſo it led David to 
ſpeak of God's intimate Knowledge of what he then was, 
bur not of his eternal Fore-knowledpge of what he mig bt or 
word hereafter be. He repreſents accordingly the Word- 
be had ſpoken, and the Deſigns he had formed, as naked 
before God Again, the Thought that God is ſaid to un- 
derſtand, is a Thought that hen was David's, and not only 
a Thought that hereafrer wor'd be, or perhaps never might 


be his; Thor underſtandeſt my Thought afar off. Nay, it 


was what God by ſzarching knew to be in him, v. 1+ And 
when he cries out, ſuch Knowledge is too wonderful for me; 

it is high, I cannot attain unto it, v. 6. You will find by 
| the Verſes before, that the Knowledge which did ſo afto- 
niſh, was not God's eternal Preſcience of what David 
wou'D be, but his vaſt and perfect Comprehenſion. of 
what he then was, or had been. — And when the Pſalmiſt 
_ fers forth the Omnipreſence of God there in the loftieſt 
Terms, it is ſtill with the ſame View: To ſhew that eve- 
ry Thing which :, or has been, muſt needs be known un- 
ro that God, who was and 7s ever preſent in all Places, 
and with every Creature below; tho his Glories be chiefly 
diſplay'd above, So that, as Mr. Henry expreffes ir, the Senſe 
ſeems plainly this, Thou underſt andeſt my Thought afar off 
i. e. from the Height of Heaven, thou ſeeſt into the Depths 
of the Earth, according to that, P/. 99. 14. From the Place 
of bis Habitation he looketh upon all the Inhabitants of the 
Earth, The Syriack Verſion, I find, inclines to the ſame 
Interpretation, E/ſi procul a me abeſſe videaris, ut qui cœlo- 
rum ancola ſis, ; | | | 


Bar cou'd you, Sir, have made good this Part of your 
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can you. Only as Mr, F's profeſſed Advocate, you are 
ſauce ro remember y uty; and therefore kindly tefl 
him, That if he had oppoled their Sentiments with more 
© -Diffidence of bis own, his Modeſty wou'd not have been 
greater than what is thought very becoming in all ſuch 
Caſes.” And yet be bas, I humbly conceive, oppoſed their Sen- 
timents with as much Diffidence and Modeity, as ſome Men 
diſpenſe Reproofs, Thbo' after all, neither Mr. Pool nor Dr. 
Patrick make the Phraſe, from Eternity, to be the only, nor 
yer the principal Senſe of the Words, afar off. Thou un- 
* derſtandeſt my Thoughts, (that is (lays Mr. Pool!) << all my 
<< ſecret Counſels and Deſigns) «afar off, i. e. before they 
5 are perfectly formed in my Mind.“ (Which Words you 
% cautiouſly omit;) and u hen he goes on, Thou know- 
« eft what my Thoughts wil be, in ſuch and ſuch Citrs 
% cumftances,” he adds by way of Reſtriction, << lon 
<« before I know it.” I own he does at laſt conclude, 
« nay, from Eternity.“ But then this he mentions, rather 
as an Opinion of his own, not diſcountenanced by that Text, 
than as a Senſe actually contained, or neceſſarily implyed in 
the Words. — But as for Dr. Patrick, he ſays not a Syllas 
ble of God's eternal Preſcience of our preſent Thoughts, but 
only tbat God ſearches out our future Deſigns in their re- 
moteſt Tendencies; which Mr. F. ever ſuppoſed to be a 
Truth, tho' not intended in this Pſalm, Eſſay, p. 113. 
My Inclinations, ſays the Dr. are ſo perfectly underſtood 
<< by thee, that before I have conceived any Deſign, it is 
< vigble unto thee.” Bur to paſs on. | 
You are right in your Obſervation ; it is not a bare Pre- 
ſcience in general, but a Preſcience or Fore-knowledge 
in Caſe of Contingencies, that is the Point now in Diſpute ; 
or, (as I ſhou'd chuſe rather to expreſs it) whether there 
be any future Contingencies to be fore-known. And if you 
can by clear and undeniable Inſtances make good ſuch 4 
Preſcience, (or rather, Such Contingencies) it muſt, doubtleſs, 
decide the Comroverly. r. if ANTE 
You inſtance fir? in the Fall of Adam, which both Sides 
allow to be a contingent Event, what Adam might bave 
prevented ; yet this, you contend, was certainly. fore- 
known from Eternity, vi. that it wou d be. Vour Argu- 
ment is this ; becauſe © a Saviour was from Eternity ap- 
VVV pointed 
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pointed to recover him and his Poſterity from that Fal, 
< and the fatal Conſequences thereof,” p. 15, And then 
you mention the Lamb ſlain from the Foundation of the World, 
as a Proof of it, Rev. 13. 8. 

To which I anſwer ; When the Sacrifice of the Lamb of 
God becomes 2 certain, fixed, and neceſſary Thing, Adam's 
Sin, the neceſſary Fore-runner of thar Sacrifice, muſt ceaſe 
to be an uncertain, unfixed, and contingent Thing; or the 
Lamb might have been ſlain without a Cauſe, and in vain. 
If you make tbe Scheme and Decree of Redemption abſolute 
as well as eternal, you make the Fall of Adam ABSOLUTE- 
LY and efernally neceſſary, to make way for Redemption. 
Therefore, as to the Text now mentioned, you, Sir, need 
not to be informed, that no leſs a Man than Dr. Hammond 
diſputes the Fuſtneſs of our Tranſlation. He ſays, © Thar the 
<< Words here ſhou'd not be read thus, [The Lamb ſlain from 
c the Beginning of the World] — but thus, &, aougle N. 
ve, ans xglabenir; xorpe, [whoſe Names were not writ- 
ten from the Foundation of the World, (i. e. were never 


written) in the Book of Life of the Lamb that was ſlain] 


as may ſufficiently appear by comparing this Expreſſion 
here with ch. 17. 8. where the Words are [whoſe Names 


„ are not written in the Book of Life from the Founda- 


c tion of the World.] And if this be the true render- 
ing, then here is nothing at all ſaid concerning the Time, 
when the Sufferings of Chrift were decreed, — But ſhou'd 
the preſent Tranſlation be infifted upon; then I chooſe to 
underſtand that Paſſage, with Mr. FE, either of the firſt 
Promiſe, That the Seed of Woman ſhou'd bruiſe the Serpent's 
Head; which was made in the firf# Ages of the World, 
even immediately after Adam's Fall: Or, if you will con- 
fider the Lamb as ſlain before al! Worlds, that then it was 
only a proviſional Remedy, in Caſe of our firſt Parent's' Fall, 
which an infinite Mind, without any Time or Labour, tho“ 
with exquiſce and abſolute Viſdom, formed for our Re- 
covery. As God had ſettled in his wiſe Decree, how be 
wou d act towards Man, whether ſtanding or falling; ſo 
the Scheme of Redemption contained the One, as the Cote 
nant of Innocrucy pointed out the Other. | 
But let us fee, what you have to object againſt the for- 
mer, azuinſt underſtanding that Paſſage of the ff . 
| | | e. 
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Ge. Tis only 'this, «© You cannot but take Notice with 
«© Concern, that as Mr. F. has revived the Socinian Way 


& of Reaſoniag againſt the Fore-knowledge of God; 


on ſhould, haye ſaid, againſt neceſſary Contingencies) * ſo 


| Uh. goes into their Manner of interpreting Seripture in 


Defence of it,” p. 16. Now (as Mr. F. has juſtly ob- 
ſerved in his Apology, p. 35 ) © their Way of Reaſoning 
<< upon this Head is either right or wrong, If it be wrong, 
*© like Men of Reaſon, let Mr. B. and Mr, N. expoſe and 
„ confute it; if right, like Men of Probity, let them own 


© and acknowledge it. Bur, need Mr. N. be told, that 


even ſome of the ſtricteſt Predeſtinarians have given in to 
the ſame Gloſs? From the Foundation of the World, WE EMS 
makes to be, not from Eternity, but from the Beginning, in 
Reference to that Promiſe, Gen. 3. 15. which was made 
after the Fall. Or, (as Wollebius chuſes) in Reference to 
thoſe early Sacrifices, which typified our Saviours Death; 


(See Leigh's Expoſition of the N. Teſtament, p. 600.) And 


Mr. Henry will have the Coats of Skins with which our 
firſt Parents were cloathed, to be the Skins of thoſe Beaſts; 
which were ſlain, not for Food, but for Sacrifice; and © to 
<« typify the great Sacrifice which in the latter End of the 
* World ſhould be offered once for all: Thus tbe firſt 
Thing, ſaith be, that died, was a Sacrifice, or Chrift in 
<« Figure; who is therefore ſaid to be the Lamb ſlain 


“ from the Foundation of the World.” | 


And indeed nothing is more common, in Scripture, than 
for ſuch Things to be repreſented as done from the Founda- 


tion of the World, which were not done at the Beginning of 


the Creation, much leſs before it; but only in the firſt Age 


of the World, tho ſome time after the Fall. Thus, the 


Works of God are ſaid to have been finiſhed, & π 
gde nid from the Found gion 7 the World, Heb. 4: F 
nd yet they weite not finiſhed, till ix Days after the 


oundation was laid, v. 4. And the Apoſtle having taken 


Notice of ibe Repetition or Frequency of the Fewiſh Sacri- 


fices, abſolutely denies it of Chriſt. For, ſays be, then 


| * often have ſuffered ſince the Foundation of . the World, 


2 mehlig xorwes, Heb, 9. 26. And yet there was no 


need be ſhould have ſuffered once, till after the Fall. Thus, 


the Devil is (aid to be a Marderer from the Beginnings 
Fobn 3. 44: And yet fie was not an eternal Murderer, _ 
Pen ns 7 eyen 
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even at the Beginning of the Creation. And Abel is ſaid | 


to be one of thoſe,” whoſe Blood was ſhed from the Founda- 
tion of the World, dn, xgraPo; t Luke 11. 50 51, 
tho' Cain that flew him was not born tiſł fome time after the 
Fall; and Abel was a Keeper of Sheep, and brought his 
Offering to the Lord, before he was flain. — But why do I 
multiply Arguments, ſince you are willing “ to ſuppoſe for 
ce once, that what is ſaid of the Lamb ſlain from the Foun- 
« dation of the World, is to be underſtood” as reſpecting 
te the firſt Promiſe of the Meſſiab, p. 16. — | 

Tho bad the Paſſage imply'd all that you wou'd have 
it, viz. That the Lamb of God was flain from Eternity: 


Yer, as this muſt refer only to the Decree of God concern. 


ing that great Sacrifice, or to that federal Tranſaction, ſup- 
poſed to have paſſed between the Father and Son about the 
fair of our Redemption; fo the Queſtion would ftill re- 
main, Whether ſuch Decree or Tranſaction were abſolute or 
conditional? Whether they were grounded upon the eternal 
Forefight of the real Certainty, or bare Poſſibility, of Adam's 
Fall > The former is your Opinion ; the latter, ours. © Ir 
<« is, you ſay, no Scruple with you, to make the Decree of 
Redemption abſolute as well as eternal,” p. 19. Nor is 
it any Scruple with us, to ſuppoſe, that what is abſolutely 
decreed, muſt be; eſpecially, ſince we have the Oath of 
God, That as be hath purpoſed; /o ſhall it ftand, J. 14. 24. 
And yet the Execution of this abſolute Decree depends, by 
your own Confeffion, upon a contingent Event, the Fall of 
Adam; which need not have been: Which is, in effect, to 
ſay, the Decree was both abſolute and conditional. But he 
that can ſhew this, either that our Redemption, tho' 4b ſo- 


lutely decreed, need not have been; or, tho it muſt needs 


have been, yet it depended upon a Fall that might never 

ve been; may ſhew any Thing, een that both Parts of 
a-Contradiction are true. „ 
But wby will Mr. N. undertake ſuch an unequal Task? 
It is, it ſeems, becauſe you cannot ſuppoſe, © That fo 
great a Defign ſhonld be formed, andghe Meaſures by 
<< which ir was carried on, ſhould pe fixed between the 
<< Father — and the Son — when neither of them knew 
<" there wou'd be any Occaſion for the Execution of it,; 


p. 18. But remember, Sir, they knew notwithſtanding, 


there might be Occafion ; fince they defigned a free Crea- 
| | cure, 


— — 


*p * 
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ture, one that might either tand or fall. And this, we 
conceive, makes the proviſional Remedy as wiſe and kind, 
as if it had been infallibly fore known there wou'd be Oc- 
' Cafion ; nay, more, ſo, as it carries in it a more forward Soli- 
eſtude in God (if I may fo exprels it) for the Happineſs of 
dais future Creature, and at the lame time a clearer Evidence 
of the abſolute Innocency of the Creator. While you ſeem to 
complement the Divine Penetration, by ſuppoking an eter= 
nal, certain Foreſig bt of Adam's actual Fall; you are not, 
methinks, over-obliging to God's infinite Purity and Love, 
that ſhou'd ſuffer ſuch a Creature to be made, which be 
infallibly fore-knew wou'd fall; and not only ſo, but that 
he as certainly fore knew wou d (notwithſtanding the Cove- 
want of Redemption) involve ſo many Millions of bis unborn 
Poſterity in monſtrous Rebelions, and everlaſting Miſery. 
Beſides, What if another ſhould ſay, He cannot ſappole, 
That “a Saviour was from Eternity appointed to recover 
Adam and his Poſterity from that Fall, and the fatal Cons 
e ſequences thereof; (which yet is your and Mt. B.'s 
Opinion, p. 15.) ſince neither the Father not the Son 
certainly knew, there wou d be any Diſpoſition in the grea- 
ter Part of Adam's ruined Race to accepe the Salvation; 
napy, fince, upon your Principles, they infallibly fore-lnem, 
that the moſt wou'd finally reject it, and bring upon them- 
ſelves a double Damnation for their Refuſal 2 What, if an- 
other cannot ſuppoſe this; muſt we therefore give in to 
an abſelute Decree of Reprebation and Predamnation; ot 
bold an abſolute Preterition, as fatal to the Creature as 
either ? | | | 
But you ask; Can Mr. F. think it becoming infinite 
“ Wiſdom, ro make ſuch an Appointment, and to enter 
c into ſuch a Stipulation, upon Grounds aſtogether unce 
<< tain. affUÞprecarious ? ens. You mean, when Gad 
only foreſa w the Puſſibilich, not the Certagnty of our Fall. 
Why not; as well as ſacrifice his Son alſo, which is more 
ſtill, unconceivably more, for thoſe whom (according 
to you Gentlemen) God certainly foreſaw wou d deſpiſe 
the Sacrifice ? Tho by the Way, bow came the Grounds 
of ſach Appointment and Stipulation, upon your own 
Scheme, to be ſo very certain; when the Execution is ſap- 
eled wholly to depend upon the contingent Act of Adam's 
fickle Wil; or, upon a Fall _ might never have * ? 
2 8 — NO - 
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v %; 


_ pears no room 


Reaſon, or er, may be Aligned, 


-- Nothing in our Opinion is more becoming conſumm ate 
Wiſdom, whether in human or divine Governments, while 


they have to do with free Agents for their Subject:, than to 


form great Deſigns both of Rewards and Puniſnments, and 
ſolemnly to concert them too; whete wee 
of them depends upon the uncertain Determination of the 
Subject's Wil, i. e. upon their Obedience or Diſobedience. 
Which is ſo far © from taking away almoſt all the Tranſ- 
« actions of Mankind from under the Divine Govern- 
F* ment ;” (as on imagine, p. 26.) that to us, there ap- 
or any new Interpoſitions in the Govern- 
ment of the moral World withour it, f. e. if all Things are 
fo ſeitled already, that the Tranſactions of Mankind were 
all ever certain, fixed, and neceſſary, | | 
This proviſional Decree of Redemption you can allow to 


| have been without any Time and Labour, Bur © wonld 


5 not that have been the Caſe, ſay you, if it had been 
F< left till Adam had fallen p Say it, won'd ; what then? 
Why then, you think, it wou'd have been Time enough to 
have thought of his © Recovery, and to have reſolved upon 
the Method, in which it was to be effected,” p. 18, 19; 
In your Judgment it wou'd. Bur if the Accounts in Scrip- 
ture of this Proviſion are of an earlier Date, (which you 
yourſelf contend for) is it not a licele bold to preſcribe to the 
Divine Being Times and Seaſons 2 You make the abſolute 
Decree of Redemption to be eternal. And why ? Becauſe 
the certain Foreſight of Adam's actual Fall was eternal. 
Why then mayn't another conceive of this proviſional De- 
cree as eternal too; fince the certain Foreſigbt of the Poſ- 
ſibility of Adam's Fall is ſuppoſed to be eternal alſo. Aſſign 
you a Reaſon, why it was not Time enough to decree Man 
Creation juſt before the Execution; or abſolutely to decree 
2 Redemption juſt after the Fall ; and, perhaps, the ſame 
or a bet , why this 5c ffn 
Decree wound not have heen Time enough then. Nay, 
was it not, of the two, more expedient, that an abſolute 
Decree concerning the Means of our Recovery ſhou'd not 
have took Place, till after the Fall, that Adam might ba ve ap- 
peared to ba ve been indeed freę in the Day of bis grand Txial, 
and not under a Neceſſity of falling by virtue of ſuch a De- 
cree ; than that this proviſional Remedy cught ro commence 
then? Since, whether we ſuppoſe it to be «fter, at, ar before 


the 


+ „ 
the Fall, the Liberty of our firſt Parents is not, in any Re- 
ſpett or Degree, leſſened or infringed by ſueh à conditional 


* Proviſion. Nay, it rather ſuggeſteth to us a worthy 
Reaſon, why infinite Goodneſs ſhould permit Satan to have 


Eve for-a while to fift*her, as Wheat; (co allude to our 


Saviours Wards) ſince infinite Miſdom had a Proviſion alſo 


ready and concerted ; ſhould either Eve, being deceived, be 


in the Tranſgreſſion; or ſhould Adam, ſoftened by conju- 
gal Affection, fall through her Importunity. How- 
ever, you confeſs, ir ſeems, you ſhould much ſooner 
ebe brought to think ſo,” (i. e. to come into a Sublapſa- 
rian Proviſion, that was never thought of, till after the 
Fall). “than to believe that there was a Conſultation; be- 
& fore all Worlds, about ſettling a Scheme, which for any, 
<« thing the Divine Perſons knew to the contrary — might 
© have been entirely uſeleſs,” But why more uſeleſs than 
your Decree to create Adam with ſuch a Freedom, as left it 
certain from Eternity, that he wou'd abuſe this Freedom? 
Nay, if Adam's actual Standing would have rendered this 
Proviſion entirely uſeleſs; why did not an abſolute, eternal 
Decree of Redemprion, much more, render his Power of 
ſtanding entirely uſeleſs too? I might alſo obſerve here, if 
the Decree of univerſal He{p (which is your Scheme) was 
not a needleſs Decree, notwithſtanding God's certain Fore- 
fight, that it wou'd not, nay, that it cou d not be univerſally 
accepted, (ſuppoſing none can preyent what will be:) Why 
might not this Ante - lapſarian Proviſion, contrived and con- 
certed before the Fall, be of ſome Uſe ; be of the ſame, or 
greater Ule? Since, for any Thing the Divine Perſons 
concerned in it, knew to the contrary, it might (as che 
Event ſhews) be of infinite Uſe and Advantage to a rebelli- 
ous and ruined Race; who are hereby delivered from the 


otherwiſeghevitable and direfp! Effects of Adam's Fall, arid 


are put into a newißtate c 
tality. e k an . 

So that was a Saviour provided even from Eternity, and 
did the Texts I am next to conſider, imply thus much; 
yet your Cauſe is gone, unleſs yon could prove alſo, that 
this Provifion was abſolute, and not conditional ; and did in- 
fer the Certainty as well as Poſſibility of Adam's Fall. For 
otherwiſe, when we are ſaid, To be choſen in Chriſt before 


; nal again for Life and Immor= 


— 


the Foundation of the World, Eph, 1. 4. and Chriſt is laid | 


10 


* 
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to be feel ordai ned before the Foundation of the World, 1 Pet. 
1. 20. the Meaning may be no more than this; As God de 
rermined before the Foundation of the World ro make ſuch 
a Creature as might be bay? "Ul wou d, by obeying the 
Law of his Nature; or, as might deſtroy bimſe If by Daſabe- 
dience; ſo God purpoſed before all Worlds that the Happi- 
ne(s of this Creatute, upon Suppoſition of irs Diſobedience, 
ſhould be never more obtainable in a Way of Merit, but 
in a Way of Grace, i. e. of theſe two Ways he choſe the 
latter, viz That we ſhall all be happy in Chriſt Jeſus 
whether Greek or Few, Circumciſion or Uncircumcifion, Bar- 
barian, Stythian, Bond or Free; that Chriſt might be all in 
ef}, Col. 3. 4. | | 
But then you'll object and ſay, This Purpoſe according 
to the Election of Grace was only conditional, and depend- 
ed upon the Mill of Adam, whether it ſhould take effect, 
or no. To which Mr, F.'s Anſwer, in his Greatneſs of the 
Divine Love vindicated, is, as I take it, juſt and full, p. 87. 
* If Adam, ſays he, bad obey d the Law of his Creation, 
< (as he certainly migbe bave done) then there had been a 
% Law given which con'd have given Life; and there- 
* fore, (as the | Apoſtle obſerves, Gal. 3. 21.) verily, 
& Righteouſneſs wou'd have been by the Law. But now, if 
« Righteonſneſs or Life had been by the Law or by 
orks, (as it might have been) it wou'd never have been 
4 by Grace. We muſt have a Care, he goes on, of ſet- 
e ting one Decree at Variance with another, and of repre- 
< ſenting the Divine Perfections as divided againft them- 
< ſelves. An Ele#:0n of Grace that makes the Fall of Adam 
dc neceſſary, is ſuch a Grace or Favour, that it won'd have 
de been a Grace or Fayour to have wanted ſor been with- 
t it.] „It looks more like an Expedient to repair or 
and the Defects of Godi&qgwn Works, than ro relieve 
< Hur firſt Parents againſt the Folly and Wickedneſs of 
« their Works. . * 8 
But to return to thoſe two Paſſages of Scripture from 
which you ſay, it is plain, That a Saviour was 
« appointed before the Fall, and indeed before al Worlds, 
© or from Eternity, p. 17, And here I find you build 
your Argument upon the Force of the Phraſe, Before 
#be Foundation of the World: which you will have al- 
ways to Ggnify, Before the Creation of the „ 
ah rd. 
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World. For if the Phraſe is ſometimes uſed in Scripture of 
Things that were done in ancient Times only, tho' fince the 
Fall, it is incumbent upon you to affign the Reaſons, why 
it mayn't be underſteod ſo there. | | 
Now Lthink I can ſhew that the Phraſe, Before the Founs: 
dation of the World, not only may, but ſometimes muſt have 
a lower Signification. 
if, That it may. Koow®-, tranflated [Vorld] in rhe 
abovementioned Texts, may denote the reaſonable World, 
as well as the elementary World. As the Subject Matter 
t here relates unto Mien only, ſo the Expreſſion is frequently 
uſed for Mankind ; particularly, Fohn 1. 10. He was in the 
World, and the World was made by him, and the World 
knew him not, John 3. 16, 17, God ſo loved the World, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, &c. God ſent not his Son 
into the World to condemn the World, but that the World 
through him might he ſaved. And, Rom, 5. 12. By one 
Man Sin entered into the Warld, and Death by Sin, &c. 
fill intending by the World, the Poſterity of Adam. — As 
MAN EK IND may be intended by the World in theſe Pla- 
ces; fo by the Foundation of the World, may he meant the 
Generation, as well as the Creation, of Mankind. Oar grand 
Parents were the. Founders of this great Family, but not 
till they were Parents, and did, in Conſequence of that 
Blefling, [Be fruitful, and multiply, and repleniſh the Earth] 
propagate their Species. What countenances this Expoſi- 
tion the more, is, that when the Septuagint won d ſpeak 
of the Foundation of Things, and not of Perſons, it frequent- 
ly, at leaft, makes uſe of another Word, viz. fmiaor. As, 
Eſal. 18. 7. Then the Earth ſhook, and trembled, the Fonnda- 
tions alſo of the. Hills moved, dt,, TH eln. So, 
v. 15, Then the Channels of Waters were ſeen, and the Founy 
dations ofthe World were difſeovered; deνjðõ,j 7 diu 
not e. Aten, o that, Bere the Foun 
dation of the World, may be no more than, Before al Gene · 
rations; or, before Adam had laid any ' Foundation for 
Mankind by Propagation. And this emirely agrees with, 
and anſwers the: Deſign of both Apoſtless | 
What is it for the Epheſians, who were Gentiles, to be 
choſen in Chriſt ? Why, ſays. Dr. Hammond, it is God's 
* beftowing upon them the Favour of being, Chriſtians, of 
a. 7evealing his Goſpel to them, making known the M 
« in 


dation of the World, cannot always, if it ev 
Port, from the very Begim | | 
bas been fliewn already)” mu mes refer to the 


r Ws 

e in Jeſus Chriſt, ch. 1. v. 9. A Favour much beyond 

any vouchlafed to former Ages.” (See bis Annotations on 

the N. Teſtament, p. $38) — Now to take away all Oc- 

caſion of Vain glory upon t Mn Aer the Apoſtle ſhews 
t 


it was an undeſerved Favour, in that they Were choſen to 
this Privilege; When? Why, not before the Creation of 
Man, and ſo before it was certain a Saviour would be 
wanted; but, tho' after the Fall, yet before the Generation 
of Mankind, and ſo before a Saviour could poſſibly be de- 
ſerved. As when Rebecca bad conceived by Iſaac, (The 
Children not being Jet born, neither having done either good or 
evil, that the Purpoſe of God according to Election might 
ſtand, not of Works, but of him that calletb) it was ſaid 
unto her; The Elder ſhall ſerve the Younger. Here, by the 


way, if before they were born, and had done either good or 


evil, the good and the evil were notwithſtanding infallibly 
certain; where is the Argument, that an Election before 
that Time, muſt needs be an Election of Grace, and not 
of Works 2 Thus, Peter to ſhew that Chrift was the 
Gift of the Father's free Love, makes him to be de- 
figned for the Fews (ro whom he wrote that Epiſtle) ; 
When d Why not before the Creation, and ſo before it was 
certain a Redeemer would be neceſſary, (the Scope of the 
Epiftle does not require this Senſe) but before the Gentra- 
tion of Adam's Poſterity, and fo before either Gentile or 
Few had done the leaft good; that it might appear to be 


not of Works, but of him that loved them, and gave his 


Son for them. | 

Za, As the Phraſe, before the Foundation of the World, 
may have a lower Senſe than this, before the Creation of 
che World, fo ſometimes it muſ?. For As, from the Foun- 
does im- 
of the ,Creation 5» bm (as 


Commencement of ſome other Period of Time, and 
Ggnify, from the Generation of Mankind, or in the ear! 
lieft Generations of the World: So in all ſuch Caſes this 
Phraſe, before the Foundation of the World can imply n6 
more than before ſuch Generations, or before the Begin- 
ning of ſuch a Period. The Force of the Expreſſion will 
carry it no higher, All which may be true, tho' what 


is ſaid to be done, was after the Fall, This will aps 


pea? 


iy C231] 
pear yet plainer, if we compare the Phraſe with one of the 
like Import in Titus 1. 2. In hope of eternal Life, which God 


that cannot lie, promiſed ae} xgν⁰ «i arion, before the World 
began. 8 | 


Now, if the Promiſe was ſince the Creation, nay, ſince 


the Fall, then, before the World began, cannot here ſignify 
before the Creation, nor before the Fall. But what Promiſe 
have we to ground our Hope of eternal Life upon, till f- 
ter the Fall, tho indeed we had, before the Generation 
of the World of Mankind began? Hence that learn- 
ed Critick, Mr. Leigh, explains it tbus, ©* Promiſed 
before the World began, or rather from the Begin- 
ning of Ages, * viz. in that famous Promiſe of the 
I bletſed Seed, Gen. 3.” lt ſeems ſomewhat barſh 
* (ſays Mr. Ball on the Covenant) to interpret the 
Word, promiſed, by decreed to promiſe : And therefore 
it is better to refer it to the Promiſe made from the Be- 
ginning of the World.“ So Dr. Hammond. It bere 
being ſpoken not of a Decree, but of a Promiſe of God's, 
and ſuch as cannot be broken without Hing, (which 
muſt therefore ſignify ſuch a Promiſe, which was made 
to ſome Body, and not only his ſecret, unrevealed Pur- 
'<< poſe.)” [and I beg Leave to add, that being made the 
Ground of the Believers Hope, it muſt be a Promiſe known 
unto us, and not ſuch as may be ſuppoſed to be made to 
our Head only, and contained in the Covenant of Re. 
demption, that paſſed in ſecret between the Father and the 
Son.] „Tbis being the Caſe, it cannot well be interpre- 
© red of Eternity, but of ſome long Time ago, lays the 
«© Dedctor, under the Times of the Old Teftament, ſuch 
<«< as. was made to Abraham, Gen. 15. And thus the 
© Phraſe is all one with e % wgaiun, from an- 


© cient Geltarations, Act; ih 21. ſpeaking of Moſes his 


a Commen 


„Time.“ And Dr. his mor, you are 

pleaſed to appeal to, falls in wih the ſame Glos. See- 
c ing no ſuch Promiſe, ſays he, could be made to- Men, 
c no ſuch Grace given to them before there were any Men 
<« in the World, thoſe Words, a& xνν arwiwn cannot 


n1„12* 
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*gee Leigh on the New Teftament, p. 338: 
| „ K pro- 
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* properly be rendered, before the World began; but as 
& Chryſoſtom, Theodoret, and Oecumenius render them, 
* 109% i ende, of old Time, or, from the Beginning. 
4 This Promiſe therefore, the Doctor goes on, was 
% contained in the Writings of the Prophets, and either 
©< muſt relate to the Promiſe made to H immediately 
<« after the Fall, That the Seed of the Woman ſhould break 
& the Serpent's Head, which was a Promiſe made from the 
“ Beginning, and a xv w amwiwr, before any of the 
„three Ages of the World were paſſed ; or to the Pro- 
“ miſe made to Abraham, that in his Seed ſhould all the Fa- 
« milies of the Earth be bleſſed, which was a Promiſe made 
« a long time ago, and before the firſt Age of the World 
expired. So f ſpeaks of the Promiſe of the 
«© Meſſias, made cd 5 ar d , rege, by the holy 
« Prophets, from the Beginning.” 4 Or, as our Tranſlation 
reads it, by the Mouth of the holy Prophets, which have been 
fince World began. And yet the holy Prophets principally 
referr'd to, did not live till after the third Age of the World 
began, viz. till after the giving of the Law by Moſes. 

By this Time the Reader may ſee, that your two fas 
mous Paſſages, whether they be conſidered by themſelves, 
or whether they be compared with Paſſages of a like Im- 
port, are not ſo plain, as you imagine, to prove, That a 
Saviour was appointed before the Fall, and indeed before all 
Worlds, or from Eternity, as you expreſs it. Tho' if they 
did prove it, yet till you can ſhew that the Remedy was 
not provz/ional only, i. e. not only conditional, but abſolute, 
they wou'd not auſwer your Purpoſe, nor be ſufficient to 
eftabliſh your beloved Notion of an eternal, infallible Pre- 
ſcience of Contingents as future. | 

Say, that the Phraſe which you ſo much infift upon, as 
2 Proof of your Hypotheſis, is made uſe of by our bleſſed 


Saviour himſelf, when be 2 of his Fats Love to 
r Whaz zen d Thel it be erue that the 
Father loved him m Rfernity, yet it is not therefore true, 


becauſe the Father loved him, ae wwmfeoris xvrwe, be- 
fore the Foundation of the World: Unleſs you con'd demons 
ſtrate, that whatever is S xxmfoals v, before the 


3 1 
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t See Dr. Whitby's Annotations en Titus, ch. 1. v. a. 
The Foundation 
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Foundation of the World, is not only before the World of 
Mankind was founded by Generation, but before a Crea- 
tion too, and from Eternity, As when Chrift ſays of 
. himſelf, Before- Abraham was, Iam; tho' it be true that 
the Perſon here ſpoken of was before all Worlds, and from 
Eternity, yet it does not therefore follow, becauſe he vas _ 
BEFORE Abraham: Unleſs whatever exifteth before Abra- 
ham was, muſt conſequently exiſt before al Worlds too, of 
from Eternity, Before you can argue from the meer Force 
of the Phraſe, it muſt be firft ſhewn, that to be before Abra- 
ham was, and to be before all Worlds, or from Etexnity, are 
always equipollent Fhraſes, and of the ſame Signilica- 
tion. | 
Bur to proceed to your Argument taken from Prophe- 
cies for future Contingencies, or, (if you had rather) for 
God's eternal Fore-hnowledge of contingent Events. It is true, 
Mr. F. owns Prophecies to be a Difficulty in our Way. 
But then, he adds, they are Difficulties only, while 
<< we have to do with thoſe that hold both Fore-khnowledge 
<< and Decrees, Eſſay, p. 125. And if the Reaſons be 
afligns for it, bad not been an inſuperable Difficulty in 
Mr. N's Way, he wou'd, I preſume, have at leaſt attempt- 
ed an Anſwer to them. | = | 
You begin with the Predictions in the Old Teftamenr, 
relating to our Saviour's Sufferings, &c. And © that there 
< are ſnch Predictions found there, Mr. F. will not, you 
© hope, deny, p. 20. Ard till he does deny it, you will 
not, I hope, inſinuate, as if he did. And yet your next 
Words are theſe; „ladeed you ſeem to expreſs yourſelf 
& a little doubtfully about this. Very unkind and un- 
fair! What, becauſe he ſuppoſes ſome Paſſages may 2 
_ adapted dur Saviour, ange pnly alluſive; muſt he rheft- 
fore be made to qneſtion, Whether any Paſſaßes in the Old 
Teſtament are more than adapted, or ate truly prophetick? 
The Reader is deſired to turn to che Pages, and judge for 
himſelf, p. 136, — 140. ſo that the following Innuendo, 
tho* introduced with an Air of Charity, is a little invidi- 
ous: But you are willing to think that Mr. F. does not 
< wholly lay afide an Argument, which the Advocates for 
< our holy Religion have always made uſe of, and in 
& which the Cauſe of 9 is ſo much 3 
| 2 | $ 
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As if the Argument from Prophecies for the Truth of Chri- 
ſtianity is of 0 Force, unleſs every Paſſage produced for 
this Purpoſe is of equal Force ! But you muſt excule him, 
if his Bzgorery be not ſo great, but that he can ſuppoſe an 
Argument, and much more a ſingle Paſſage or iwo, may be 
made Uſe of, yea, may be always made uſe of by rhe Ad- 
vocares for our holy Religion, and yer not be therefore, or 
always good. It is not an uncommon Thing fer weak as 
well as ſolid Arguments to be preſſed into the Service, and 
uſed in the Defence of a good Canſe. And where this is 
the Caſe, to be over-tenacious in our adhering to them, is 
rather to injure than to ſerve the Cauſe we defend. 

The Words of David, P.. 41. 9. have been conſidered 
already in Mr. F's firſt Letter to you, (ſee the Review, 
p. 26, — 30.) And as to thoſe Paſſages you quote out of 

Zechariah, Iſaiah, and the Pſalms, p. 21. and that are 
referable to the Indignities offered unto Chriſt at or before 
bis Crucifixion ; the Queſtion is not, whether they were 
not fulfilled in our Savionr ? Bur, whether they were ALL 
primarily intended of our Saviour ? Nor, whether they are 
juſtly ADA P TED to him? But, whether they were ab- 
ſolutely PRE DIC TED of him? Or, whether (if they 
were abſolutely foretold) it was in the Power of any Crea- 
ture to have prevented the Accompliſhment > You think 
the Propbecy of thoſe Events was abſolute and unconditional, 
and yet that the Events themſelves. did depend upon the 
contingent Determination of the Creature's Mil, whether 


they ſhou'd come to paſs or no, Now Mr. F. well obſerves 


in his Eſſay, p. 138. © That if you can prove that the 
4 Events were abſolutely foretold, he thinks he may under- 
< take to prove they were not at the Time of ſuch Pro- 

© phecies moſt contingent,” as you are pleaſed to phraſe it: 
„Or, if you can prove thefwwere eve then ol the Num- 
< ber of ſn Actions, as/were e he may 
© undertake to . were only conditionally foretold,” 
An eſſectual Anſwer, I muft own, ſay you, to our Ar- 
«© gument, if you can make out what you nndertake ; bur, 
ce if I am nor (ſay you) very much miſtaken, you will 


5 find this a greater Difticuky than you are aware of,“ 
Let. p. 22. Be it ſo; yet it is not a greater Difficulty 


than you yourſelf have conquered for him, in the very 
t. 
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two next Paragraphs. For there, as he has ſhewn, f you 
in the ſtrongeſt Terms aſſert, that the Events which are 
abſolutely foretold, are neceſſary, and impoſſible to be other- 
wiſe. Burt can an Event be, contingent, and yet neceſſary ? 
Poſſible not to be,; and Fer impoſſible not to be > 
Here Mr. E. might juftly retort your Words, and ſay, 
Did I not know Mr. N. fo well, as to be fully convinced 
of his Sincerity in Enquiring after Trutb, I ſnou'd be 
tempted to think, that the great Stir he makes about 
an Event being contingent, and yet future; or, it's being 
abſolutely predicted, and yet contingent ; and many 
other Things of the ſame Kind; was only deſigned to 
raiſe a Duſt for the Sake of blinding the Eyes of his 
« Readers; or to ſhew rather that in the Heat of the 
Diſpute he had blinded his own Eyes. And till, Sir, I ſee 
you extricate yourſelf out of this Labyrinth, and what I 
take to be a palpable Contradiction, I ſhall think myſelf 
excuſed from confidering any further, ſuch Arguments as 
are drawn from Prophecies ; in as much as contingent - 
Events, and Events ahſolutely predicted, have (by your own 
Confeſſion) no more Communion with one anether, than 
Light with Darkpeſs. | 1 
The Point you undertake to evince, is, that there are 
CONTINGENT Events which God foreknows W1LL be; 
Your Argument is this: There are contingent Events which 
are abſolutely foretold. And yet if they be abſolutely fore- 
told, you tell us, they muſt be, they cannot but be; (and 
ſo ſay all Mr. F.'s Antagonifts, the Reverend Mr. Bliſs, 
Mr. Millar, and the nameleſs Author, as well as Mr. Nor- 
man.) But how then are they contingent, or ſuch Events Fg 
as need not be, or may never be? And therefore, if this be 
your beft Defence of God's Fore-knowledge of contin * 
Events from Prophecies, yo Will pardon me, ſhon'd Flo 
far agree with you, 2s to think alſo, I: i hieb Time to 
have done with the Argument, as it is to be judged of accord- 
ing to SCRIPTURE EVIDENCE. .. 
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To the Reverend Mr. MIL LA R. 
S I R, 
N the Concluſion of Mr. Fancourt's LETTER to Mr. 
Norman, and in the Beginning of his APPENDIX to 
that Letter, he (you know) ſumms up the Controverſy 
between them in three Particulars. Your Book, in Dee 
fence of future Contingencies, animadverts upon every 
one of them. I ſhall c/o/e this Debate with a diſtinct Exami- 
mation of thoſe your Animadverſions; waving here the Con- 
fideration of the other Parts of that Book, not only becauſe 
the chief of your Arguments, ſo far as they relate to the 
main Diſpute, have been diſcuft already, in the foregoing 
Letters ; but alſo becauſe the Author of the Ahſtract prays 
Mr. Bavius, to conjure us to be ſhort, and not to ſay one 
< Ford beſide the Purpoſe.” The firft cardinal Point Mr. 
F. makes to be this; RD 
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* without a Decree to make them ſo 2” This Mr. N. affirms, 
and he denzes. | | FIVE 

| Yer © whether he affirms this, or not, you tell us, you 
< cannot ſay,” p. 97. But why can't you? You add, 
< having never read Mr. N.'s Letter, ſince the firſt time 
« you ſaw it.” What, and yet undertake here to reply 
to Mr. F.'s Anſwer to it ! But ſay, you never read that Let- 
ter more than once; (which, by the Way, is but an odd 
ſort of Compliment to the Author you defend) yet your affeded 


Daybtfulneſs in this Point, gagterly inexc z dnce he 
cites bath the 2 e and, Paſſage, where Mr. N. wou'd be 
thought ro hold the Armative. See his Letter to Mr. N. 
p. 30. The Words are theſe; But where is the Neceſſity, 


< Sir, of aſſerting an eternal Decree of Sin, though an eternal 
Fore knowledge be contended for ?? p. 8. Methinks, you 
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have turned to the Page, and ſeen for yourſelf, — But 
when Mr. F. ſays, As no Events were certain before” the 
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&« F IRST, Whether any Events were eternally certain; 


might either have believed the Quotation juft ; or, at leaſt, 
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«© Decree, ſo no other Events became certain upon the De- 
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what were decreed.) © To the firſt of theſe, you tell 


us you agree: The Second you can hardly make Senſe 
« of,“ p. 98. Well, Sir, I'll undertake to do it for you, (if I 
have not done it already) when you bave made conſiſtent 
Senſe of your own Word,. enen follow. Some 
creed to cauſe, produce, make 
<« neceſſary ; and ſome Events he decreed to permit. As 
if a Decree to permit an Event (even in the Calvaniſtical 


| Senſe of Permiſſion) did not wake it neceſſary, Whereas 


you yourſelf have already told us, They generally grant, 
that the Decree makes all Events neceſſary.” (See your 


firſt Preface, p. 14) — I wou'd further obſerve, That 
fince a Decree to make neceſſary is the ſame with you, as 


to cauſe and produce; the Calviniſts, in granting that the 
Decree makes all Events neceſſary, do, in Effect, grant that 
the Decree cauſes and produces Sin, all Sin ; for Sing 
with them, is One of thoſe Events. So that, while you 
wou'd be thought to vindicate the Doctrines of Calvi- 
niſm, from the Cenſares of others, you here juſtify the 
harſheſt Cenſure that was ever paſs'd upon that Scheme, vizz 
That it makes the bleſſed and holy God the Author of Sin, 
all Sin. — The ſecond great Point in Difference Mr. F. 


puts down thus; 


« SECONDLY, Whether God fore-knew from Eternity 
*© that all the Sins of the Creature wou'd certainly be, and 
c yet never decreed they ſhon'd be?“ | | 
This alſo Mr. N. affirms, and he denies; and ſays, If 
God ever knew they wou'd be, it is becauſe be ever decreed 
they ſhou d be: Or, if it was to the Honour of the Di- 
vine Nil not to decree that ſuch Wickedneſſes ſhou'd be, 
ir con'd be no D:/horour to the Divine Mind, not to 
| know from Eternity they word be; but only that they 


cc 
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F. means, a Decres to banſe the Creatas 10 Sing to 


cc cauſe, produce, or make Sin neceſſary 3 4 Decree that left. 


< not the Agent as free as he wou'd have been, if there had 
been no ſuch Decree; we deny that God decreed that Sin 


«'SHOU'D BE.“ How, deny a Decree to make Sin ne? 


ceſſary, and yet grant that the Decree makes all Events ne- 


ceſſary 1 Bur Sin, perhaps, is ns Event; or, tho' the De- 


eree makes Sin neceſſary, yet it is all accidental, and wirh- 
a — ag, ! | out 


might or might not be.” To this, ſay yon, we [Ca. 
ee that Sin ſhou'd be, M 
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Decree makes neceſſary, and the Deſign of the Decreer, are of e- 
qual Extent; (as no modeſt Man, I preſume, will dare to de- 
ny) then he whoſe Deeree makes al Sin neceſſary, muſt (with 
you, at leaft,) deſign to make al &i ,and conſequent- 
ly muſt deſign to cauſe and produce Sin, ALL STN. For 
theſe, in your Nomenclature, are all equi pollent and ſynony- 
mous Phraſes. And yer, Sir, I will nor cry out in your 
on uncharitable Strains, Bur enough of this odious, 
<< direct Blaſpbemy,” Second Preface, p. 9. And again; 
« Now this is ſuch prodigious, ſhocking Blaſphemy, that 
© no Man, one wou'd think, who believes there is a God, 
«< and knows the Meaning of theſe Terms, can calmly 


<< affirm ir,” p. 5. — But to return; As you allow, that 


no Events were eternally certain without a Decree to make 
them ſo, p. 97 ; fo, you muſt a fortiori allow us, that no E. 
vents were eternally neceſſary, without ir, But then, will any 
befides yourſelf affirm, that the Decree which makes Sin ne- 
ceſſary, © leaves the Agent as free, as he wou'd have been, 


if there had been no /uch Decree ? i. e. as he wou'd 


that the Certainty of Sin's Exiſtence ariſes from the Decres 
of the Creator, and not from any future Choice of the Crea- 
ture ? Or, 4. It the future Choice of the Creature be cer- 
tain, and may be certainly foreſeen, without the Decree 5 


they how does the Decree MAKE ſuch a Choice necefſary, (38 


the 


on 


ont any Deſizn of ihe Decreer to make it ſo. But if what the 
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the Calviniſts generally hold) fince it is now ſuppoſed to be 


neceſſary, antecedent to (or at leaſt independent upon) the De- 
cree ? However, this I cake to be plain, according to your 
Scheme, that there is a Decree, and a Decree : 1ſt, A prior 


© Decree to make 4 Creature that wor'd infallibly fall, ſhou'd 


God permit it; in which Decree he infalibly foreſaw the 


hypothetical Certainty of its Fall, i e. that tbe Creature 
wou'd certainly Sin, was it but permitted. Then, 2dly, 


There is an after Decree to permit this future Creature 20 
Sin; which makes irs Sin to be now abſc/utely Certain; 
and in this Decree, — God infallibly foreſaw its abſolute 
Certainty. But now, ſince our Sins were not abſolutely 
certain, before God decreed to permit them, but became 


abſolutely certain upon it; (for what you add about the 


foreſeen Choice of the Creature ro Sin, I take to be 
only a Miſt artfully raiſed before the unwary Reader, to 
hide the glaring Abſurdity or Nakedneſs of your Doctrine) 
what can be more evident, than that they borrow all their 
abſolute Certainty from God's permiſſive Decree 2 And con- 
ſequeatly, that it is this permiſſive Decree that makes all the 
Sins of the World certain; or, (as the Calviniſts generally 
grant) makes all Events neceſſary? _ et 
I might obſerve further, That ſince the permiſſive De- 
cree, in the Calviniſtical Scheme, always aſcertains the 
Event; God, according to them, did not ſo much as de- 


Cree to permit the future Creature to ſtand, to be holy, and 
good. Forreſco Scribens ! For then the future Creature, up- 


on their Principles had certainly food, and wou'd have been 
boly and good, certainly ſo. There is, indeed, a permiſſive 
Decree that none do oppoſe, and that is very conſiſtent with 
(nay, neceſſary to) the real Liberty of the moral Agent, viz. 
A Decree gp permit, ſuffer, or leave tbe free Agent to make 
bis own Choig ay- 
ing firſt ſer beſore bim the Rule of Action, with the Sans 
ions proper to encourage Obedience. Such a Permiſſion 
as this makes eicher Side poſſible, but neither Side certain, 
till the Creature itſelf hath done ſome Thing to determine its 
own, Freedom. And without ſuch a Permiſſion, we 
mou d be utterly uncapable of any free Action at all, and 
< ſeem no better than conſcious Machines, capable neither 
as: of Virtue not Vice, Praiſe 15 Blame, Rewards nor Puniſp- 


ments. 


hoige, either to e or abuſe his Freedom; has 
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© ments,” But the Permiſſion in your Scheme is © of « 
& quite different, and truly enormous Rind,. — The third, 
and, indeed, chief Point he makes to be, what follows; 

© THIRDLY, Whether any Events can be both future, 
and contingent, at the ſame" Time, ive. ſuch as will cer- 
c tarnly be, and yet may never be?” 8 
Tbis alſo Mr. N. (with the reſt of his Brethren) affirms, 

bur Mr. F. denies, and ſays, © While it is true they may 
« xever be, it cannot be true they certainly will be : Or, 
& when it is once true they certainly will be, it is alſo true 
<« that they muſt be. Upon which /aſt Point in Diffe- 
rence, he juſtly obſerves, do depend the other two: 
& Becauſe if there be no Events contingent and yet certain, 
<« ir can be no Diſpute, Whether any contingent Events 
© were eternally certain without a Decree > Or, whether 
<« they cou'd be known to be ſo, but in the Decree 2 Since 
te upon this Suppokition they will not be certain at all, and 
< therefore cou'd not be known as ſuch.” (See bis Letter 
to Mr. N, p. 950 And here be is ſo happy, as to bave 
Von and Mr. Norman both intirely with bim. For © in 
„ Reallity, lay you, Things are ſuppoſed certain, before 
© they are known or fore-known,” (Firſt Preface, p. 14.) 
« And it is very obvious, ſays Mr, N., that God ſees 
«©. Things no otherwiſe than in Truth they are,” Let. to Mr. 
F. p. 30+ And ſo ſay all the other Gentlemen, that have 
wrote againſt Mr, F. CC 
Nay, you yourſelf allow this 14ſt to be the main Que- 
ftion; viz. - Whether ſuch Actions ought to be reputed free, 
| which were ever certain ? p. 112, or, (which is the ſame) 
ought to be reputed contingent, which were ever future? 
You might have added alſo; the only Queſtion, fince all 
the other are dependent upon it, and may be ſettled in a 
Trice, when this is adjuſted. But let us bear the Remarks 
you'bave ro make, upon what Mr, F. offers in Defence of 
the Negative of what you call the main Queſtion. Ir, 
*in other Words, ſay you, amounts to this, that Certain- 
ty of Event is the ſame, with Neceſſity of Event,” p. 98. 
You are very Right. The Example be brings by Way of 

Illoftration explains it thus. Having put the Queftior 

with Reſpe& ro Adam's Fall, petber he cou'd be bel 
ever true, that be wou'd fall; and yer really true, oe 
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he might have prevented hi, Fall > My Opinion, ſays be, 
is, There is a- Neceſſity either to deny the real Poſſibility 
of bis Standing, or to deny the eternal Certainty of his 
Falling. (See bis Letter to Mr. N. p. 43.) But to ſay, 
that Freedom and Neceſſity are the ſame, you tell us, is 
% manifeſtly abſurd,” p. 99. And yer the Abſurdity is 
manifeſtly true upon your Hypotheſis ; unleſs a Man can be 
ſaid to be free to do either, when one Side is impoſſible, as 


impoſſible as to turn, what will be, into, what will not be. 


But you go on; © Yea, fince every Evert MUS be Fu- 
© TURE before it is PRESENT, it «ill follow, that 
there never has been, never will be, never can be, a free 
or contingent Eyent, in the World ; becauſe as ſoon as 
it became, or becomes future, then, ſays Mr. F.,. it is 
no longer contingent, it MUST be,” But conſider, Sir, 
If every Event (and therefore every free Action) MUST be 
FUTURE, before it iS PRESENT; then is it not neceſſa- 
ry that every free Action, before it doth exiſt, ſhou'd one 
time or other exift * And what is this, but to affirm your- 
ſelf, rbat Freedom and Neceſſity are the ſame? Bur now, 
with Reſpect to free Actions, we ſay, all that is neceſſary, 
is, that they be POSSIBLE before they be PRESENT ; 
their actual Exiſtence implies no more, Ab eſſe ad poſſe valet 
Conſequentia- And then, Our free Actions might have 
been ever poſſible to have been, BEFORE they were preſent, 
and yet ever poſſible not to baye been; and conſequently, 
might have been once free and contingent, even tho what 
is future, MUST be. So that it will not follow, that ei- 
ther an Action may be contingent and future, at the ſame 
Time; or elſe that all our Actions were ever Neceſſary. 
What is future you allow to be certain: But now, our Ac- 
tions are ſaid to be free, not becauſe they AR E contingent, 
w HTLsT they are certain; but becauſe they w £ & E con- 


tingent, BEFORE. they were certain. You are aware of 


the Diſtinction, and therefore tell your Friend, If Mr. F. 
<< ſays, that they were contingent, before they were future 
Her certain ;) you anſwer, The very Contingency iuſelf 


< wasFUTURE,, [or certain] before it was PRESENT. 
Bur, Sir, this Sophiſtry is too thin ro impoſe upon an intel- 
ligent Reader. Say, that any particular Action will be 
contingent To-morrow, viz, on Friday; or, that the Agent 
1 | L 2 then 


11M. 

then will have a Power to do it, or let it alone, What 
then ? Tho" it is now true, that it WILL BE contingent 
"To-MoRROW ; yet it is as true, that it 15 contingent T 0 
Day ; 1 e. in Cale to Day alſo the Agent has a Power to 
do it, or let it alone. The Myſtery lies here; whilft-rhe 
Contingency of an Event endures, it may be ſaid to co exiſt 
with the ſeveral. Parts of ſuch Duration: And fo, with re- 
ſpect ro thoſe Parts of this Duration which are to come, the 
"Contingency may, in ſome Sort, be ſaid to be future; as 
with reſpect unto ſuch Parts which are paſt, it may be 
ſaid to be paſt; and may be (aid to be preſent, with reſpect 

to that Part of Duration which is preſent. 
Or thus; upon God's Purpoſe to create a free Agent (for 
till rheo, rhe very Contingency itſelf is not future, as you 
"wou'd have ir, but enly poſſible ; a Liberty that may be in a 
Creature, not a Liberty that certainly will be) I ſay, upon 
God's Purpoſe to create ſuch an Agent, its Power to act, or 
not act, becomes future, before it is preſent; that is, in 
theſe Circumſtances, it is true, it will have ſuch a Power, 
-before it is true, that it dual bas it. But then, that it 
will have ſuch a Power, is no longer a Contingency, what 
may or may never be; it is now as certain, as neceſſary as 
what God hath pyrpoſed ro be: All that yer remains con- 
t ingent, is, How it will exerciſe this Power. Thar it will 
have à Power to act, or nor, (I ſay) is now certain, is now 
neceſſary, by Virtue of a Divine Decree ; but whether of the 
wo it will do; a& or not act, is yet uncertain, is yet con- 
tingent: Thar this future Creature will have a Power to do 
this, or that, indeed, is now future, is now certain, and 
what muſt be; but that ir will do this, and not that; or 
that, and not this, is as yet only poſſible, and there fore con- 
tingent; becauſe ir is yet true, that it may do either: 
«Whereas, was it now true; it wou'd do this n wou'd be 
zmpoeſſible to do that ; or, was it now true, it wou d do that, 
it wou d be impoſſible to do this; as impoſſible as it is to 
do both, to act and not act, at the ſame Time. Therefore 
as to what you add. © Yea, the very firſt Action of the 
<< firſt Man, was future, before it was preſent; and the 
„Like may be ſaid of every Action, when clearly ex- 
plained, it amounts to no more than this; after a Decree 
to make the firſ# Man, and to make him a free Agent, his 
; Et | PowER 


SE» 


Power of acting from that Moment was infallibly cer- 
tain, and fo was future, before it was preſent ; and not 
that any individual, determinate ACTs of his free Power 
were ſo : And the ſame may be {aid of the Powers of every 
other future Free Agent; which tho' very true, is nothing 
to your Purpoſe. | 
In the next Page you are upon the ſame Topic again. 
* Adam's Fall was, in Mr. F.'s Opinion, a contingent 
Action; and ſo it was in Ours, ſay you.” Well 
then, ſo far, however, you are agreed. But you add, 
« It was FUTURE, before it was PRESEN T» This is 
<< ſelf-evident, It was therefore a future Contingency, or 
c the Action was not contingent ; which yer he grants it 
<< was,” p. 100. True; be grants that it was contingent, 
but then he contends alſo, that Adam's Fall was only poſ- 
* ſible, and not future, till be himſelf had done (ome Thing to 
make it future; which to us is ſelf-evident alſo. You pro- 
.ceed, If he ſays, it ceaſed to be contingent, as ſoon as 
cc it became future; (which, indeed, he does ſay, and is 
ready to venture the whole Controverſy upon it) © you an- 
« (wer, 1. Then the Action, when it was done, was not 
© contingent.” Certainly ſo ; it was no longer contingentry 
or an Action that might or mighe not be, unleſs an Action 
may be done, and not done, or paſt, and not paſt z ar the 
ſame Time. 2. Suppoling, ſay you, that it became future, 
ce but ſome Minutes or Hours before,” when from his 
* then preſent Thougbts, God certainly ſaw his future 
«© Thoughts ; yet theſe preſent Thoughts, you go on, were 
c ether contingent, or nor. He muſt ſay, they were con- 
© eingent, i. e. free, and ſo do we,” Then, I find, you 
are both agreed here alſo. But what wou'd yon infer 
from this Conceflion ? Well then, ſay you, even theſe” 
[preſent Thoughts] were FUTURE, before they were 
< PRESENT z and ſo on, till he will be forced to own, ei- 
< eber, that there never were any Contingencies; or, that they 
<< were all once future Contingencies.” Whereas all that neceſſa- 
rily follows, is, That ſuch free Thought were yos8sSIBLE, 
before they were PRESENT; and fo on, «ill his Oppo- 
nents will at length be forced ro own, either, that there 


were, indeed, never any Contingencies, or, that their Con- 


tingencies were never other than neceſſary Contingencies, i. e: 
Con- 
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Contingencies and no Contingencies, 3. © Why may not an 
Event, you cell us, be both future and contingent, in dif- 
« ferent Reſpects ꝰ And we ſay ſo too; Contingent with re- 
ſpect to what it once was, Future with reſpect to what it now 
3s. But then remember, Sir, that it ceaſes to be contingent, 
when once it becomes future; or elle they wou'd be future 
and contingent, in the ſame Reſpect too. You add, Why 
© might ic nat be true, and known to be true, that Adam 
* mou d ſin freely 2” If you mean, that he wou'd ſin freely, 
if he finned at all; it was, doubtleſs, both true in itſelf, 
and known to be ſo. But this will not content you. It 
muſt be both true, that be wl Sin, and true that he may 
never Sin, to anſwer your Purpoſe. So your following 
Words explain it; © If ir was” [vix. true that he won d 
Sin freely] © here was, (ay you, a future Contingency. It 
* was Future, in as much as it was true, that he won d Sin; 
« Contingent, in as far as it was true, that he wou'd freely 
* cbuſe to do it, when he won'd know, he might freely 


let it alone.“ Here, not to enquire, whether you have 


laid in for a Retreat, by changing [in as much as] in the 
former Part of the Sentence, into fin as far a5] in the lat- 
ter; I anſwer, when once it is true, and known to be true, 


that any Man will certainly Sin, it ceaſes to be true, (and 
they Who know it to be certain, might know, if they 


won'd, that it ceaſes to be true) that ir is in his 
Power now to refrain from Sin. It is no more in 
bis Power to forbear now, than it is to make what wil be, 
that ir wil not ke Try, Sir, and your Weakneſs will 
ſoon convince you, there is more than a ſeeming Conra- 
dition between theſe two Propofitions ; Mr. MILLAR 
will certainly try ts anſwer me; Mr. MILL AR may never 


ary. If it be now true, that you wil! certainly try, tho' you 
_ "think you can forbear, and may pretend that youhnow"you 
dean yet, ſure I am, that you, in theſe Cireumſtances, 
neither wili, nor can forbear. Do bur aFually forbear what 


von certainly will not forbear, bur which yet you pretend 
you can forbear, and the Controverſy, T own, is at an End: 
The Garland is your own, and you are worthy to wear it. 
But, let me beg you, Sir, to give this Matter a ſecond 
Thought, Mr. MII L AR will certainly try to anſwer, is 


ſuppoſed to be a true Propoſition. What then muſt your 
#? e Power 
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Power to forbear imply > Why nothing leſs than this, 4 
Power to make a true Propoſition, falſe. But you yourſelf 
have decided this Matter. Every Propofition being 
<< either true, or falſe, is, ſay you, smmutably true or falſe,” 
p. 50. i. e. it cant but be, what it is. So that for you to 
ſay, that Mr. F. may, and knows he may forbear, what he 
certainly will do, is, in Effect, to ſay, that he may, and 
knows that he may make (as you there phraſe it) an im- 
<< mutable Truth falſe, and an immutable Falſhood true; i. e. 
“ do Impoſſibilities, work Contradictions, do that which cannot 
© poſſibly. be done, which (as you obſerve) is more than 
% Mr. F. himſelf can do,” (and give me Leave to add) or 
Mr. Millar either. And let this“ (might I return your 
Compliment) © be a Confutation of your Jargon” concern - 
ing future Contingencies. — Won'd any ſee the Fallacy and 
Folly of ſuch Sort of Arguing further expoſed, Mr. F., I 
think, has done it effectually in the Appendix to his Letter 
to Mr. Norman, p. 3, — 10. 

One Word more with reſpect to the Tiele of that Letter, 
and I have done; © He prerends, you ſay, that his /earn- 
«© ed Opponents had quite miftaken the true State of the 
<c Queſtion, and propoſes it in theſe Words. bet her 
c there can be any ſuch Things as FUTURE or CER- 
«© TAIN CONTINGENCIES?” Though he had judi- 
<« cioully entitled his Letter, future Contingencies, no Con- 
<< tingencies. (See your Second Preface, p. 13.) — And 
| yer, Sir, if his learned Opponents have not miſtook it; wou'd 
they not do well to diſplay a little more of their Learning, 
in ſhewing that his Complaint is Pretence only > However, 
what is there, (I pray) in the Tiele of his Letter to contra» 
did it ? This, if a right one, makes his State of the Que- 
ftion, not the leſs, but the more, a true State of it; not- 
withftanding any Thing in your Adverſative Particle [tho']- 
{fo judiciouſly inſerted here) to the contrary. Mr. Norman, in 
his Appendix, has ſomething to ſay alſo upon the fame'Head; 
The Title of Mr, F.'s Letter,“ [viz. what will be, -muſ# 
« be,] ſays he, © is I think, a very odd one. Burt is ir 
not a. very true one? It is not only true in itſelf, even un? 
to a Proverb; but it contains alſo a true State of the chief 
Point in Difference. Some things, Mr. N. ſays, are 
s certain, and yer, at the ſame Time, contingent,” | Aps 
8 | pendix, 
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pendix, pi 12. i. e. They wil be, and yet may never be: 

bis Mr. F. denies, and ſays, That what is certain, is not 
contingent ; or, in other Words, what will be, muſt be. 
Whereas the Title of bis own Letter, if it be not a very 


odd one; it is, I'm ſure, a very wrong one, conſidered as 


an Anſwer to Mr. F.'s Eſay. He files it, [God's Fore- 
knowledge of contingent Events vindicated : | inſinusting 
hereby, that the Diſpate is about God's Fore-knowledge. 
But, as Mr. F. ever allow'd, that there are ſome Events 
contingent, and others, future; ſo, it was never a Doubt 
with him, Whether God knows them to be, what they 
really are; viz. the ene, CONTINGENT ; the other, 
FUTURE. What he denies, is, That any Event 18 


' contingent, and future, at the ſame Time; or KNowN 


unto God as ſuch. 

This Propoſition, [God fore knows contingent Events | is 
a complex one, and conſiſts of :wo Parts; of an incidental 
and principal Propoſition. The incidental, or that which 
is impiy d, is, That there are FUTURE CON TINGEN- 
CIES, 3. e. Events that will be, and yet may never be; (for 
this is what Mr. N. means by contingent Events.) The prin- 
cipal, or that which is expreſſed, is, That God FoRE- 
KNOWS them, Now Mr. F. contends, that the real Diſ- 
pute is only about the incidental Propoſition, Mhetber there 
be any FUTURE CONTINGENCIES ? And not about 
the principal one, viz. Whether God FORE-KNOWS 
them, in Caſe there be? So that to me it is plain 10 a De- 
monſtration, that the Cotroverſy between them, is, 7/he- 
tnar there be any future or certain Contingencies to be fore- 
feen 2 And nor, Whether God foreſees them, tho' there be ? 
And therefore that the Title of Mr. F.'s Letter is not more 
true, then pertinent. The Reader may ſee this Point more 


largely diſcuſs'd in bis Letter to Mr. N. p. 15, — 22. and 


in his 4pology, p. 8,9,13,--26, Nay, every one is bound in 


ftri& Juftice to the Author to conſult and weigh thoſe Paſ- 


ſages, before he admits ſuch an unrighreous Imputation, as 


if Mr. F. deny'd God's Fore-knowledge of what will be. — 


Bur the Oddneſs of the Title Mr, N. ſays, he paſſes over; af- 
ter having firſt diverted himſelf with a pretty Quibble or 
Pun upon the Ambiguity of the Term, Will, © And fince 


« Mr. E. wil affect ſuch a Way of Writing, ir ſeems be 


(e muſt 


g! 


[ 8g | = 
<« muſt do it, and let him take bis Fate,” Append. p. 3.—.. 
Forgetting, that many a Man will to be, what he never 
will be: And therefore, if Mr, N. wil affect ſuch a Way 
of . Witticiſm ; as, I fear, he never will be with, ſo let 
bim fir down a mere Punſter for me, and take his Fate 
too. 8 | | | 

| Tour real Friend, and humble Servant, &c, 
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POSTSCRIPT tm the LETTER 
the Reverend Mr. NORMAN, 


HERE is, Sir, a Paragraph in your Appendix, 
which it mayn't be improper to conſider here. 
- Mr, F. had took Notice, That if Mr. Clark ſon's 
Obſervation holds true, your Notion of an eternal Fore- 
knowledge without an eternal Decree, ©* was an Invention 
of the Feſuits about an Age before ro make good the 
<< Doctrine of Free-wil”” —. To which you anſwer; 
Mr. Fancourt, you ſuppoſe, thought he ſhould flar your 
<< Notion of God's fore-knowing Sin without decreeing it, 
<< by bis Citation from Mr. C/ark/on,” p. 14: But Why 
ſo > Since, if the Notion be true, let the Diſcovery be of an 
earlier or later Date, the Truth is the ſame, venerable and 
unchangeable. << But, ſay you, ſuppoſing Mr, F to have 
<< done Juſtice to that Author, (which you cannot be ſure 
<< of, baving not the Book by you) what he ſays does no 
«<< ways affect you, becauſe you are ſatisfied that Mr, 
<< Clarkſon, tha' a learned and worthy Man, was mifta- 
<« ken.“ But Why ſhould you make a Difficulty of be- 
| lieving the Quotation to be juſt ? Since Mr. F. not only 
mentions the Words, but directs you to the very Book and 
Page where they ſtand, vix. in Mr. C/.'s Diſcourſe of Free- 
Grace, p. 114. eſpecially when yon expect the Reader 
ſhould credit your own Citation, without any better Evi- 
dence : As when you add, The Ancients, Dr. Whitby 
<< tells us, unanimouſly held, that there was no Neceſſity 
c laid upon the Will of Man, either by Prophecies, Preſci- 
<< ence, or the Decrees of God. And he mentions Origen, 
& Clemens of Alexandria, Ireneus, Juſtin Martyr, and 
„ Chryſoſtom, as agreeing in this. To which 1 might 


— 


Dr. Whithy's Annotations on Luke 22. 22. 
M | 


reply, 


90 

reply, The Diſpute is, what Reaſon and Scripture, not 
What the Ancients ſay. Beſides, luppoſing neither Prophe- 
cies, Preſcience, nor the Dectees of God /ay any Neceſſity 


upon the Will, yet if they imply a Neceſſity in the Will; 


is not that as bad for Man, and equally inconfiftent with 
Liberty > Man has a Power to act otherwile than it is fore- 
told, fore-known, and decreed be ſhall act; or he has not. If 


he has not; what becomes of bis Liberty of Indifference, in 


ſuch Reſpects, to act thus or thus 2 Which yet you, as well 
as Mr. F., contend for. But if be bas; then is it not in Man's 
Power, at leaft, to make a true Prediction, falſe; ro fix an 
Error upon infalible Fore-knowledge, and to make void 
an immutable Decree ? I might obſerve further; If 
© the Ancients unanimouſly . beld, that there was no 
« Neceflity laid upon the Will of Man, either by Pro- 
„ phecies, Preſcience, or the Decrees of God; muſt 
they not hold roo, there was 20 Neceſſity to quit De- 
crees for Preſcience alone, in order to reſcue the Free- 
dom of the Will from the Laws of Neceſſity > Nay, 
(io be conſiſtent with themſelves) muſt it not be their una- 
nimous Opinion allo, that every Gloſs upon Prophecies, 
Preſcience, and Decrees, which ſuppoſes a Neceſſity upon 


the Vill to determine only one Way, muſt be certainly 


wrong ? For a Neceſſity of Action they, with one Voice, 
inveigh againſt, as ſubverſive of all Religion, and utterly in- 
compatible with God's Government of moral Agents, They 
who aſſert this, (ſaith Origen, in the Place you yourſelf re- 
fer to) abſolve Sinners from all Guilt, and lay the Charge of 
all the Evils which they do upon God, as by bis Decree, Pre- 
ſcience, or Prediction, laying upon them that Neceſſity, which 
will not ſuffer them to do otherwiſe. They alſo, ſaith be, 
tale away i ud, the Freedom of our Will, and with 
that all Praiſe and Diſpraiſe, or all Difference between 


Things worthy of Praiſe. or Reprehen/ion :_ This Doctrine a0. 
cuts off all . is ſaid of the Equity of the Divine _ 


ment, and of the Threats made againſt, or the Puniſhments 


Snflifed. on the Wicked, and of the Promiſes of a | better 


Life, and the Reward of them that do well. — God, ſaith 


Ireneus, hath always preſerved to Man his Freedom and 
Power over his own Actions, ut juſte damnentur qui non 


obediunt ei, chat they may juſtly be condemned who do ut 


obey him : For Man, ſaith Fuſtin Martyr, would neither be 
worthy of Praiſe or Reward, un 4 favs $204 ale, 


aid 
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* Signification.” But this, as Mr. F. has juſtly obſerved; 


B . 

did he not of himſelf chuſe what is good, but was ſo by Nq+ 
ture; nor being evil, could be juſtly puniſhed, if he were 
not fo of himſelf, 4 gel, d ©» tha d e mp 0 27 57¹. 
but could be no other than what he was made; for we 


are cromned or puniſhed, du w ig" iwir for that which is 


in our Power to do. And what the Doctor cites there out 
of Clemens of Alexandria, and Chryſoſtom, amounts much 
to the ſame Purpoſe. | 

Bur whether a Fore-knowledge without a Decree, was a 
Doctrine that any of them maintained, does not there ap- 
pear, bur rather the contrary ; becauſe Liberty, according 
to them, was as conſiſtent with Decrees as Preſcience. You 
indeed, tell us, that the Notion which you plesd for 
<< was, you are fully ſatisfied, advanced long before there 
as a Feſuit in the World.“ But fince we have the 
Authority of Mr. Clarkſon, whom you own to be a learned 
and a worthy Man, againft you ; it had been bur juſt, if, 
for the full Sati faction of others, you had produced your 
Reaſons alſo. However, ſay that your Notion is (as ſome 
contend) expreſly and at large defended by Origen and Eu- 
ſebius; yet it no ways affects the real Controverſy ; be- 
cauſe (I ſay) it is not the variable and fallible Opinion of 
the Ancients, but the unerring Diftates of REASON, or 
the infallible Teſtimony of SCRIPTURE, Which we 
appeal to as the STANDARD to decide this importa 
Point. Beſides, it is not enough for the Ancients to , ( 


N 


Chryſoftom does) that neither 3s Preſcience the Cauſ# of | 


Wieledneſi, nor does it induce [or imply, for that 1, or 
ought to be, his Meaning] a Neceſſity of doing it; unleſs 
they had proved it roo. You have affirmed as much con- 
cerning abſolute Prophecies; but then yon do but affirm it, 
nay, you eontradict it, almoſt as ſoon as you affirm it. 
The Treachery of Fudas, and the Crucifixion of Chriſt by 
the Fews, were, with you, Events that were abſolutely 
foretold ; and yer © Judas, you ſay, was under no. Ne- 
© ceſſity of berraying Chriſt, nor were the Fews compell d 
© ro crucify him; they acted freely in bringing about theſe 
<« Bvents, and the Events themſelves muſt belong to the 
% Claſs of Contingencies.” But then you contend alſo, 
it was neceſſary they ſhould exa#ly correſpond with their 
« Prediftions ;”* and, if it bad been poſſible for Things 
thus predicted not to have proved true, you cannot fee 
< that the Prophecies themſelves would have been of any 
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particularly, that they ſne w, that the lame facred Nin 
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e thod as you may eaſily follow me in; 1 have all the 
. * Reaſon in the World to expect ſomething like a joſt 


e fending by ſonnd Reaſoning thoſe Poſitions in your Vin- 


and retracting ſuch as yon find indefenſible; you ſhall 
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egen, . ro affirm that Judas and the 'Fews were 


: ec 'were wot under a Neceſſity of offending; and ſo to in- 
* | If 


| *forbear-to do, What it Was really ;mpoſſible"th | bo 


-fingars,” that this was all their Crime, they wand nor 


* 


. not do.“ Vid. bis Letter to you, p. 23, 24 that a 
better Solution of this Difficulty is certaiuly nete #y, whe- 
ther Mr: F. has hit upon it, or no, in bis Eſa © Let, 5 
Sect. 3. p. 126, — 140. : We” e e 
* Now, Sir, 1 ſhall (for the Preſent) taxe my Leave f 
D and the Reft of the Gentlemen concerned in this Con- 
troverſy; which I chuſe to do, in the Words of the Reve - 


4 
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rend Mr. Bliſs to Mr. Fancourg. I cantior help ſaying, 


that as I have not only attack d yqu in Your ſtrongelt 
Folds, and encounter d every Difficulty that lay in wy , 
„Way, but have thrown the Controverſy into ſuch a Me- 


< Reply, if you vouchſafe to reply ro me at all. And, for 
your Encouragements-therero, I have this farther to add, 
<« that if you, Gentlemen, will confider my Arguments like 
<« fair Diſputants, and fincere Enquirers after Truth, de- 


c dications, which you think you can defend agaioſt me, 


in Return, if it pleaſes God to ſpare my Life, meet 
ich the ſame Candour and Ingenuity from me, P31. - 
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l Shou'd'any-undertake to defend the eternal Cer- 
tainty of our free Actions, againfi the Arguments abovemen- 
tioned for the tonerary, the Author thinks it reaſonable to 
inſiſt upon it, Thar they do nor firſt beg the Certainty of 
our Actions, and then prove their Freedom; or fitſt beg the ir ö 


neee they dee 
arguenhe Certamy of out Actions from dne Popic;and their 
Freedom from another: But he expects, that they ſhoud 
apply themſelves ro both Parts; to demonſttate both the 


| Freedom and-the Certainty of the ſame Ad and that from 


the ſame Topic, whether it be from Rea dr Rævelabion * | 
RES 
which aſſure us that ſuch an Action is ABSOLUT FI * | 
FRE LD, declare alſo that it was even then co NR. 
NO ENT, and what Max might bave prevented. 
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